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Tux co-ordination of these spheres of study is, in the nature 
of things, as essential as their contents and dimensions are 
diverse. ‘The characteristic of time is its length; those of history 
are its breadth and essential regard for circumstance. Whitaker’s 
Almanack has always a section on “ Geological chronology,” 
followed by one on “ Astronomical time,” in which the age of 
the earth as a planet is put at something between fifteen hundred 
and three thousand million years, its history at six thousand; 
and a late historian, J. K. Fotheringham, was led by interest in 
chronology from history to the stars and a post in the Oxford 
Observatory. Abstract thinking has concluded that time and 
space are identical and ended in the theory that history is only 


intelligible as ‘“‘a present activity of mind.” The philosophers 
rush in, and various papers have recently been read before the 
British Academy on “the philosophy of history,” “time and 


> 


history in contemporary philosophy, some problems of the 
. philosophy of history,’’ and “ proof of an external world.” } 
Chronology should be a simpler matter when confined to British 
isles. But it is not so simple as it seems. 

The word, unknown apparently to ancient Greece or Rome, 
is a compound of two Greek words which might be englished as 
“discourse of time,’ and mean either its march or a discourse 
thereon.? That is comprehensive, but hardly specific enough for 
practical purposes; and Gladstone’s definition of chronology as 
“the ordinary * framework of history ”’ is more apposite, though 
it may be only a convenient metaphor. Chronology still remains, 
as Professor Powicke remarks in his preface to the Handbook 
recently published by the Royal Historical Society, “a vague, 
ill-defined, and intractable field of inquiry.” The framework of 


1 Proceedings, vols. vim, x1, and xx1m-—v. 
_* Bee O.2.D., 8.v. ‘* Discourse.”’ 

* Gladstone, whose phraseology was often old-fashioned and precise, clearly 
means ‘‘ regular, orderly ’’ (0.H.D., s.v. ‘‘ Ordinary ’’: ‘‘ we have framed together 
into one ordinary treatise ’’). 
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history is, like the frame of a picture or binding of a book, 
dependent for its value mainly on its contents; and they are 
definite. But a framework per se not only has no content, but 
excludes all that is outside it; and chronology, confined to uni- 
linear time, excludes essential circumstance. Ruskin’s remark 
on English Gothic that “it is confined in its insanity by a strait 
waistcoat of perpendicular lines” is pointed, but not irrelevant 
to chronology. 

But even a strait waistcoat and English Gothic have their 
content, and the framework of British chronology is designed not 
only for British contents but to support and be supported by an 
international extent of synchronology, a development of chrono- 
logy in which various immature experiments were made last 
century. The embryo was apparently A Synchronological Table 
of Events at Oxford and Cambridge (1836), which was followed by 
A Synchronological Table of the Bishops of the English Sees (1852), 
A more ambitious scheme was Synchronology ... . a Treatise on 
the History, Chronology, and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Phoenicians (1889); and a more inspiring example 
was given in Dr. Gooch’s admirable Annals of Politics and Culture, 
suggested by Lord Acton and published in 1901. In the same 
year appeared M. Morison’s T'ime-T able of Modern History, which 
is ingenious in its synchronological construction and the elasticity 
of its parallel and perpendicular contents. Beginning with 
A.D. 395, the first table deals with six territorial units—England, 
Scotland, France, Spain, and the Roman Empire, East and West. 
Ending in 1875, the last table comprises fourteen, twelve countries 
of Europe with India and America. The increase in the number 
of territorial units involves a narrowing of the parallel columns; 
and this in its turn imposes a restriction of the chronological 
content of each table. The first covers sixty years, the last no 
more than eight; but the merit of this synchronology is that 
it provides a conspectus of events and a view of circumstance, 
and thus counters the charge of being length without breadth, 
relaxes the strait waistcoat, and improves the chances of historical 
assimilation and digestion. 

This relative elasticity eases the well-nigh insuperable problem 
of chronology which, like every kind of framework, involves 
a test of content and of values. Of how many categories shall or 
can it consist? No chronology, nor even history itself, can 
afford the ideal of Terence’s ‘‘ humani nihil a me alienum puto” 
or Juvenal’s “ quidquid agunt homines nostri farrago libelli 
est.”” Chronology will barely take stock of the short and simple 
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annals of the poor, and it would be hard pressed to record 
those of royal societies, royal and British academies, universities, 
capital cities, even London, palatinates, provinces like those of 
Treland,1. councils like those of Wales and the Marches, the North 
and the West; landmarks in legislation and constitutional pro- 
gress; courts of law and equity. Then there are events; do they 
come into chronology or are they to be left to history? Should 
the scope of British chronology exclude crusades, civil and other 
wars on land and sea, discovery and exploration, great plagues, 
famines, and fires, the expulsion of Jews and immigration of 
Huguenots, peasant revolts, Wars of the Roses, Renaissance, 
Reformation, Spanish Armada, Pilgrim Fathers, Great Rebellion, 
the union of England and Scotland, conquest of Canada, the 
Reform Act of 1832, the Indian Mutiny, British expansion in 
Africa, progress in literature, art, and science, agriculture, com- 
merce and manufacture ? 

Professor Ernest Barker once urged historians to “ think all 
these things together” if they hoped to “ find any significance or 
plan.” ? That is perhaps rather a task for the Icarus flight of 
philosophy than the mundane ambition of history. Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas,’ as he explains in his preface, would have preferred 
to call his Chronology of History a Handbook of History, which “‘ if 
our language admitted of the expression, would have been the 
fittest title for it.”* But, whatever its title, it would assuredly 
not have consisted niainly in lists 6f names. He has, indeed, some 
hundreds of saints, but only for the sake of their days; and even 
the kings and queens of England are given because their regnal 
years are chronologically indispensable. But he never seems to 
have contemplated a handbook of chronology, and certainly not 





a framework of history.* His. purpose was to provide scientific . 


1 See Rowley Lascelles’ two monumental folios Liber Munerum Publicorum 
Hiberniae 1152-1827, published in 1824 and 1830; an index, not complete, was 
published in 9th Rep. Deputy Keeper of Records in Ireland, 1877, pp. 21-58. 

® History, vu, 82. 

* His surname is often confused with his christian narhe; he comes in D.N.B., 
vol. x1, but would have come in vol. xu if his surname had been ‘‘ Nicholas.’’ 

* See O.2.D. s.v. “‘ Handbook,’’ and Nicolas, ‘‘ Chronology,” ed. 1833, p. xix; 
ed. 1836, p. xviii. 

* It is a misfortune that his valuable prefaces (running into over 1000 pages) 
to his edition of the Proceedings . .. of the Privy Council (7 vols.) were not 
digested into a constitutional history of the fifteenth century. He was the first 
to point out that a ‘‘ parliament ”’ in the fifteenth century did hot necessarily 
include the commons, and that ‘‘ statute ’’ had no particular meaning (letter to 
_ C.H. Parry, printed, pp. 30-1, in the preface to Parry’s Parliaments and Councils 

of England, 1839). Both cautions have been sometimes neglected, especially 
by transatlantic authors. 
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means of testing and verifying the order of events; it was a 
guide, inspired by the great Art de vérifier les Dates. 


Categories of persons are, indeed, a serious embarrassment to 
history, if not to chronology; and they inevitably encounter 
the strait waistcoat of perpendicular lines. For the categories, 
being once determined, exclude discretion ; and the value of their 
individual contents becomes irrelevant. If we are providing for 
the succession of bishops, every bishop has to be included 
irrespective of his individual or historical insignificance; and the 
profusion of persons in one category automatically involves the 
limitation or exclusion of others. Bishops, however, do hold 
office in chronological order, but there is no such chronological 
framework in titular dignities like those of dukes, marquesses, 
and earls. Peers are created by favour and fall by attainder 
with every upheaval, from the reign of Richard II to that of 
Elizabeth ; their titles pass from one noble house to another, and 
each holder rises from one dignity to a higher, appearing in the 
alphabetical, not chronological, order of their dignities. Thus, 
Henry IV comes first as king, then as duke of Hereford and 
Lancaster, and earl of Lincoln and Northampton, while Henry 
V appears subsequently as earl of Chester, duke of Cornwall and 
of Lancaster. Monarchs, indeed, are essential to chronology in 
virtue of their regnal years, but other titular dignitaries seem to 
have no other claim to chronological distinction than services 
which would in any case warrant their appearance on the scroll 
of history. Some dukes, marquesses, and earls would be suitable _ 
subjects for biography but hardly for chronology; and a titular 
limitation at earls rules out intellectual distinction in Viscounts 
Bryce, Grey, Haldane, Halifax, Milner, and Morley. The 
peerage in fact is an incongruous yardstick of history and an 
intrusive element in chronology; it might well be content with 
the content and glory of G.E.C. 

A greater defect in categories of persons and offices as measures 
of time and as aids to history is their fundamental incompati- 
bility. The categories are fixed and mechanical; history is fluid 
and living; it is always warring against the perpendicular lines 
and forcing the categories to change their real significance and 
importance. As Professor Tout has shown,’ in the time of the 
first two Edwards, administrative chronology needs volumes of 
its own with a special terminology. The king’s wardrobe was 


* The Place of Edward II in English History (1914), and Chapters in Mediaeval 
Administrative History, vols. 1 and 1 (1930). 
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his war office and war cabinet, his treasury a ministry of munitions, 
his army his household in the field, and parliament his household 
afforced to give the king advice. Nor can chronology ignore 
household officials on the ground that they are not ministers of 
State; for there was nothing in England that was or could be 
called “the State”’ before the sixteenth century; as late as 
1604 Sir Robert Cecil is officially described as ‘‘ Chief Secretary 
of Estate.”"1 In the sixteenth century household officials led the 
house of commons ; the lord steward supervised the swearing-in 
of members; the treasurer, or (in his absence), the comptroller 
always proposed the Speaker (who was always elected),? and 
household officials were the intermediaries and link between the 
commons and the crown. It is not till the end of the century that 
Sir Robert Cecil, as Secretary of the estate or state, supersedes 
household officials in this capacity. Parliament was still an 
extension of the household, and every M.P. is temporarily “ the 
hon.” on that account, but only inside the house and during a 
parliament. 

Ireland provides a similar illustration of the historical defects 
in the categorical imperative. From Poynings down to Strafford 
and even later the lord-deputy was its real ruler, and their names 
are properly included in the lists of chief governors, which con- 
tinued with the lord-lieutenants to the present century. But 
there is no list of chief-secretaries to the lord-lieutenants, although 
they really governed Ireland as the lord-lieutenant grew merely 
dignified and ornamental. Among those chief secretaries were 
six who became prime ministers of the United Kingdom— 
Wellington, Melbourne, Peel, Derby, Balfour, and Campbell- 
Bannerman. Others include Cardwell, Hartington, Hicks-Beach, 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, George Wyndham, John Morley, and James 
Bryce. The gulf between Irish chronology and Irish history 
could not be more gaping. 

Other examples may illustrate the fundamental difficulty of 
relying on lists of officials as chronological indices to historical 
significance. It arises from the incurable habit of office to vary 
in its importance. Sometimes the man will make the office; 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rep., Anp. 1, 48-9. 

* In Henry VII's reign the commons always present their (?) choice to the 
king ‘‘non nominando personam,"’ which presumably was to leave the king's 
acceptance open without exposing the commons to a rebuff. In point of fact the 
Speaker was always the king's nominee; even the apparently truculent Arnold 
Savage was a king's knight, one of his council ‘‘ appointed to dwell about his 


person ”’ (Cal. Close Rolls, Henry IV, 11, 192-3); Lenthal! was Charles I’s choice 


in 1640, and no recent government has failed to secure the election of its nominee 
as Speaker. 
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at others the office makes the man, but most often the change is 
due to complex causes. The chancellor of the exchequer is 
normally to-day regarded as the heir presumptive, but not quite 
apparent, to the premiership; and a list would naturally begin 
after 1714 with Sir Robert Walpole as protagonist, to the exclusion 
of negligible predecessors. But in Richard III’s reign Catesby 
is chancellor of the exchequer and one of the triumvirate which 
“ rulyth all England under the hog ”; in 1533 Thomas Cromwell 
is chancellor of the exchequer and Henry VIII’s most confidential 
counsellor ; in 1643 Edward Hyde, historian and earl of Clarendon, 
was chancellor of the exchequer to Charles I and resigned the © 
office in 1661 to Ashley Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, who held it 
till 1672 and, according to Pepys, would “ rob the Devil and the 
Alter, but he will get money, if it be to be got.” Then there is 
the problem of the Presidents of the Council who are here ignored. 
The office is, indeed, obscure in its origin and chequered in its 
career,} but Edmund Dudley is described as its president in 1506; 
in 1529 Henry VIII conferred it on his brother-in-law the duke of 
Suffolk; and it was as president of the council that Dudley’s son, 
the duke of Northumberland, exercised more power than the 
Protector whom he beheaded. The office fell into abeyance in 
Mary’s reign and was not revived by Elizabeth. James I restored 
it in 1621, but it lapsed again from 1631 to 1679, when Charles II 
bestowed it on his former chancellor of the exchequer, Shaftes- 
bury. His immediate successors included Rochester, Halifax, 
Sunderland, and Danby; and Somers, the virtual head of the 
whig ‘‘ Junto,” became lord president in 1708. Now the office 
ranks next to that of prime minister, but looks something like a 
consolation prize. 

Other “ presidents’ have been even less happy in British 
administrative history, and the title was left for its importance to 
develop in export across the Atlantic, where it spread over two 
continents and then came to roost in the revolutionary constitu- 
tions of Europe. They apparently drop out of British chronology 
because they are only presidents of boards, not chancellors or 
secretaries of state; and boards, as a witty historian remarked, 
whose reference and experience were confined to academic boards, 
“ are always made of wood.” Still their presidents are not, and 
the content of modern British history would have been poorer but 
for some presidents of the boards of health, local government, 
poor law, trade, and agriculture, not to mention boards of 
admiralty and education, and the presidents or chiefs of high courts 

1 Engl. Hist. Rev. xxxvu, 351-5. 
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of law and equity, the judicial committee of the privy council, 
king’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer councils of the 
duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, of the North, and of Wales 
and its marches. 

But, while I should be the last to decry the biographical content 
in history, its place in chronology needs some qualification. 
Popes and caliphs, kings and queens are obviously indispensable 
because time was measured by their reigns; but no one dates in 
the terms of office held by chancellors, keepers of the great or 
privy seals, treasurers or first lords of the treasury, chancellors of 
the exchequer, secretaries of state, prime ministers, or even 
bishops. Ancient Rome, indeed, dated by its consuls; but there 
were, as a rule, only two of them at a time, and the devotion of 
127 out of 424 pages to bishops in a handbook of British chronology 
wears a somewhat sacerdotal air. Archbishops might be more 
reasonable, for they at least have a province; but a bishop is 
more like the spiritual counterpart of a sheriff, and, while the 
P.R.O. List of Sheriffs is invaluable for its purpose, it properly 
finds no place in a handbook to British chronology. Bishops, like 
sheriffs, might be excommunicated by Chronology and placed on 
its “ index expurgatorius ’”—not, of course, extending to bishops 
like Wykeham and Waynflete, Gardiner and Latimer, and 
scores of others who can stand on feet of theirown. Chronology, 
tied to the stake of succession, mars its success as a guide to 
history. 

The six thousand bishops are, indeed, a warning against the 
progress ad infinitum. Secular historians might put in a claim to 
corresponding lists of lord-lieutenants, wardens of the Cinque 
Ports, constables of royal castles, like the Tower of London, 
wardens of the stannaries, lord meyors of London, and, most 
reasonably of all, Speakers of the house of commons, of whom 
there was only one at a time, and he takes precedence next to the 
prime minister and president of the council, and before all bishops 
except the archbishops of Canterbury and York. But parlia- 
ments play but a humble, and Speakers no, part in this chronology ; 
there is no mention of Scots or Irish parliaments at all, and the 
English stop short in 1547, when parliament was emerging into 
& place of the first importance, the king’s council had become his 
privy council, and was paving the way. for the cabinet which 
emerges as perhaps the most thorny problem in British chronology. 
Synchronology is in fact the indispensable link between chronology 
and history, and hence Haydn’s list of ‘‘ Administrations ” in his 
Book of Dignities seems preferable to separate lists of ‘‘ Officers 
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of State ’’ which require endless labour in synchronisation before 
we get a conspectus of any particular government. The 
individualistic treatment of administrative chronology becomes 
anomalous when personal monarchy ceases to be effective and 
is succeeded by a group of ministers eventually called the cabinet. 
We cannot even agree with the assumption that from 1730 the list 
of prime ministers is also the list of first lords of the treasury, when 
Sir Stafford Northcote and W. H. Smith were first lords without 
ever becoming prime ministers, and Balfour succeeded Smith as 
first lord in 1891, but did not become prime minister till 1902. 

The growth of cabinet rule raises other problems of friction 
between chronology and history, and between fiction and fact. 
Regnal years are indispensable to chronology, but history is 
affronted at times by tables of “‘ Independent Rulers.” Indepen- 
dent of what? of age and insanity,’ protectors, cabinets, and 
parliaments? In what sense, for instance, can Henry III be 
termed an independent ruler at nine years old under the tutelage 
of papal legates or of William Marshal “ rector regis et regni,”’ or 
in 1264 when he “‘ ceased to reign except in name”; or Edward 
III under Mortimer and Isabella? Richard II, not only during 
his minority but under the lords appellant; Henry VI at nine 
months old and a year later, sitting in his mother’s lap in 
parliament, being addressed by the Speaker as “ most excellent 
prince, our gracious sovereign lord, our noble king,’ ? and three 
months later licensing his nurse to “ chastise us reasonably from 
time to time’? * Was Edward V‘an independent ruler under 
his Protector, or Edward VI under his, or Lady Jane Grey in 
Northumberland’s hands, or Charles I in Carisbrooke castle? 
As for the “ independent ’”’ rulers of Scotland, the six James 
Stewarts all succeeded at ages ranging from one to fifteen years, 
Mary herself at the doubtful age of six or seven days. Chronology 
is no help to history when it obscures the facts; and what becomes 
of the independent rulers when they become dependent upon 
parliaments and cabinets in self-governing states? ‘‘ Kings and 
Queens,” or simply “ Sovereigns ”’ with provisos for a Protector, 
an imprisonment, or an interregnum might help to bridge the 
gulf between the framework of chronology and the substance of 
history. 

The word “ cabinet ” does not, I think, occur in our chronology 


4 George III’s is mentioned, but not Henry VI’s periods of imbecility, nor 
Richard, duke of York’s protectorates, 

* The Great Chronicle of London, ed, 1938, p. 128. 

* Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council, u1, 143. 
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because a corporate body defies the perpendicular line. The 
initial difficulty, alike with cabinet and with parliament, is that no 
precise date can be assigned to their beginning, because they grew 
without creation. The 0.4.D. quotes Bacon’s and Massinger’s 
references to ‘‘ Cabinet councils ” in the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century; the Mereurius Britannicus has in 1644 “ your 
cabinet or Junto ” which anticipates the whig “‘ Junto ” of 1697, 
and W. M. Torrens has a solid two volumes (1894) on The History 
of Cabinets, which runs from 1707 to 1760. Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities has by far the best chronology of what it terms “ the 
Administrations of England from the accession of Henry VIII.” 
He thinks there was something like a cabinet from the Restoration 
onwards, but agrees that Walpole was the first prime minister of 
a real cabinet, qualifying the remark by saying that there was 
“an interior council consisting of Walpole, the chancellor, and 
the secretaries of state ’—something like the “ inner cabinet ” of 
modern times—“ who in the first instance consulted together on 
the more confidential points.” But the government was still 
termed the “‘ Ministry ’’—like the ‘“Coalition Ministry ” of Fox 
and North in 1783—and the “ Cabinet ”’ only comes into regular 
use with the nineteenth century. 

From that time onwards Haydn’s lists of Cabinets become 
admirably full and specific, distinguishing ministers who were 
not in the cabinet from members of the cabinet who held no 
office (“‘ without portfolio ’”’), noting when they joined or left the 
cabinet, or changed offices. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach exempli- 
fies these processes in his person; he resigned office as Irish 
Secretary in March 1887 but remained in the cabinet; he retired 
from the cabinet in January 1888, but rejoined it in February as 
President of the Board of Trade. We have thus an exact con- 
spectus of the supreme government of the British empire almost 
from month to month, a chronological synthesis impossible to 
deduce from separate unco-ordinated lists of individuals containing 
less than half the members of a modern cabinet. It also brings 
chronology into intimate connection with the growth of responsible 
government and the most vital content of British history. Con- 


? A parliament is originally nothing more than a “‘ parley,”’ which can only 
be latinised as ‘‘ parliamentum "’ (as the ‘‘ contenance*’ of Magna Carta was 
latinised as ‘‘ contenementum,”’ Z.H.R., Xxvmi, £718); and Lancashire folk 
still pronounce it, with conservative correctness, ‘‘ parley-ament."* The word 
goes back to the ‘‘Chanson de Roland " (ed. Gautier, line 2836), and it occurs on 
the close rolls for 28 and 32 Henry III, where it is used of the “ parleamentum * 
of Runnymede. Mr. A. E. Jolliffe carries back the symptoms of parliament some 
time before 1258 (Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., xxm, 101-39). 
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nection is not more essential to style than it is to chronology and 
history. 

The primary service of chronology to history is rendered 
through the channel of its synchronism; and tables of adminis- 
trations and cabinets are a surer guide than segregated columns 
of ministers limited to certain isolated categories. It is surprising, 
for instance, to find lists of secretaries of state for War and Air 
without a word about first lords of the admiralty, or any indication 
that Britain ever commanded the “‘ triumphant sea, whose rocky 
shore beats back the envious siege.” Six thousand bishops but 
not a mention of Drake or Nelson or Captain Cook! Naval 
history has indeed been the Cinderella of her sisters in the closed 
academic system; and repeated efforts to galvanise British uni- 
versities into an interest in the subject have met with a feeble, 
transient response. ‘“‘ It is no paradox,” wrote Halifax two and a 
half centuries ago, “ to say that England hath its root in the sea. 
. . « The first article of an Englishman’s political creed must be 
that he believeth in the sea, and, without that, there needeth no 
General Council to proclaim’him incapable of salvation here.” 4 
That ‘‘ root in the sea ’”’ has had more to do with the history of 
the world than any other secular agency. 

It provided the basis for the expansion of England into the 
British empire, the foundation of the United States, the empire 
of India, the Dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand, and a chain of outposts encircling the globe. This 
expansion is recognised, but only from the insular point of view. 
We have lists of secretaries of state for the North and South 
departments (1689-1782) and Foreign Affairs (1782-1939), for the 
colonies, the dominions, and India. But there are no viceroys of 
India, governors-general of Dominions, or governors of colonies ; 
and the adjective in “ British Chronology ”’ refers to the British 
isles and not to the British empire. The chronology of diplomacy 
is also one-sided, with lists of Foreign Secretaries but no list of 
the British ambassadors with whom they corresponded, and 
upon whom they depended for information on which to base their 
policy. The term “ British chronology ” might also have been 
extended backwards to Stonehenge, Caractacus, and the Roman 
occupation, when Britain was more British than ever again since 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 

These remarks may illustrate the difficulties which experts 
encounter in handling chronological problems, But chronology 
itself owes its value to its fundamental connection with history, 

1 Reprinted in my Political Pamphlets, 1897, pp. 38-9. 
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and it would ill-become a mere critic of any chronologital method 
to shirk the positive task of at least suggestion, however much it 
may lay itself open in its turn to destructive criticism. Some 
points are plain: it is obviously wisdom that the general scheme 
should be co-operative, and that each country should deal with 
the feasible task of its own chronology, after common agreement 
on general principles to render the combined result easily com- 
prehensible. Probably it would also be convenient to make a 
clear distinction between works purporting to construct a 
chronology and those whose function is to test the principles on 
which it is constructed and the accuracy of the construction. 
The international scheme provides a national framework for the 
chronology of each country in that it excludes the history of 
others, and secures the necessary independence of each. In 
some national schemes, for instance, religion might occupy the 
foremost place, a good deal less in others; naval chronology 
would have little scope in Switzerland or Hungary or Paraguay ; 
agriculture might be of first importance in some, manufacture in 
others, commerce in a third group, while constitutional development 
would vary in significance almost everywhere; self-government 
in every state depends upon the content of the “self.” Before 
we determine the extent of our chronology we must make up our 
minds about the essential content of our history. 

Time on the contrary is a world affair with local variations ; 
and most works on pure chronology, notably L’ Art de vérifier les 
Dates and, on a more compendious scale, Nicolas’s Chronology of 
History, include a wide variety of systems. Fry’s Almanacks are, 
on the other hand, English except for his catholic saints’ days, 
Roman and church calendar, and list of popes. But the common 
purpose of these treatises is to provide, not a chronology of 
history, but the means of testing it; and Nicolas’s volume, for 
the title of which he apologizes, is not a chronology of history, 
but an excellent means for its verification. The distinction is 
between the means and the end, chronology being the one, and 
history the other; and no scientific result is attainable without 
their discrimination and co-operation. It does not follow that 
they should be combined or confused in the same handbook ; 
but each needs a companion. History without chronology has 
no root, and chronology without history has no fruit. We 
should distinguish between our essential tools and the production 
for which they are used. The logical distinction has a very 
practical utility : it is better to have one’s test at one’s side than 
to be ever turning over the pages of a composite volume to find it ; 
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and disquisitions on the nature of one’s tools is apt to impede the 
progress, and confuse the design, of the work. The practical ‘ 
question for students and teachers alike is to determine which 
should come first, our dating or the science of testing its truth; 
and the answer is ambiguous. We can only learn as we go along, 
acquiring an acquaintance with the tools we have to employ and 
the way in which we should use them.! 

The international scheme relieves us of the intractable problem 
of world-wide synchronology, but leaves us with the sufficiently 
arduous task of British synchronology and its endless and 
shifting parallel lines of development and ramifications in all 
quarters of the globe. For even our national chronology is a 
barren tree, full of leaves, without a synthesis producing other 
fruits than dates in the constant action and re-action in policy, 
religion, peace and war, discovery and exploration, trade, manu- 
facture, engineering, science, art, and literature, which have to 
be woven together on the loom of time for the framework of 
history. Synchronology is the missing link between the science of 
testing methods and the art of producing results. What can 
we know who énly know our parts? and when 


** Each on our own strict line we move, 
And some find death ere they find—history.”’ 


How should we apply particular theses to our ultimate aims of 
understanding and construction? This is where circumstance 
and synchronology are essential, and we circumvent the insanity 
and insularity of English Gothic by the classical columns of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

The essential factor in all this synthesis is man. Matter 
comes first in the life of the earth, and is earthy; but it is man, 
his spirit, and his inventions that matter in history. Earthquakes 
and fires and storms have nothing to do with history save for their 
impact on man; and it is the ark he has made and in which he 
escapes that matters to him’ in a flood. Facts do not become 
history until they are woven into it by the mind of the historian. 
Man is therefore the author and founder of history, and he plays 

1 There are a number of volumes which are still useful, Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates (1841) reached its 19th edition in 1889, and his Book of Dignities a 3rd, 
ed. by Ockerby, in 1894. Both made good use of Beatson’s Political Index to the 
Histories of Great Britain and Ireland (1786, 3rd ed. 1806), Naval and Military 
Memoirs of Great Britain, 1727-1790 (1790), and Chronological Register of both 
Houses of Parliament (1807). The Book of Dignities is the most comprehensive, 
beginning with liste of ‘‘ Sovereigns and Rulers in the principal countries of the 


World ’’ and ending with lists of presidents of the two Royal Colleges, the Royal 
Society, the Royal Institution, the Royal Academy, and Astronomers Royal. 
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the predominant part in its chronology. This may be a natural 
basis or merely a human bias, but biography—quidquid agunt 
homines—is the index to human achievement. There can only 
be a selection; but history is made by the elect, though not 
always by the elected, and I suggest that man at his best (or 
sometimes his worst) is the foundation of all the chronology 
needed for history. But he must be placed in order of time, and 
_ his works must follow him. The first column in our tables of 
British synchronology must consist of dates anno domini, followed 
by regnal years, then man, individual or collective, placing next 
his achievements in the various spheres in which eminence has 
been achieved. The list of names is acceptable only when placed 
in juxtaposition to circumstance which controls man’s action and 
shapes the course of history. . A prime minister without his cabinet 
is like a sun without its rays, or a watch without its parts. 
Personal bias may enter into my suggestion of the Dictionary 
of National Biography as a basis for the selection of this human 
material, containing, as it does, every name distinguished in 
any sphere of British achievement, and possibly ten times as 
many as would be needed for our conspectus of chronology. 
They would have, of course, to be re-arranged in chronological, 
instead of alphabetical, order. But ten per cent. of the names in 
the D.N.B. would be little over three thousand,? and the reduction 
from thirty to three thousand would impose a fairly adequate test 
of personal distinction and achievement. After all there is no 
historical significance in a date per se; it derives its value entirely 
from what happened on the date; and, particularly in the early 
stages of British history, there are scores of years without the 
remotest historical content: we cannot date events unless we 
know whether and when they happened, and there is not much 


1 It is arguable that the land on which he lives should have priority on the 
ground of its physical features, insular or continental; its climate, arctic, tem- 
perate, or tropical; its soil, barren, fertile, or luxuriant. But inasmuch as man’s 
impacts, by migrations, on land and sea have been no less important, and those 
migrations have been largely prehistoric and their chronology vague, they might 
be surrendered to anthropology, with the nomadic stage. But when it comes 
to grazing and cultivation in common or severalty, enclosure movements and 
peasants’ revolts, it becomes an integral part of chronology and history. G. K. 
Chesterton could find in the last war no hero but the mob; and mass movements 
should be listed as ‘‘ events.’’ 

* There are 29,120 articles (including subsidiary lives) in the original D.N.B., 
and 1000 more in the first Supplement coming down to the death of Queen 
Vietoria on 22 Jan. 1901. The 1901-11 Supplement contained 1660, but the 
numbers for the 1911-21 and 1922-30 volumes are not given. These latest 
biographies of persons récently dead, selected by editors who changed with each 
volume, and written very often by friends of the deceased, might bear a more 
drastic reduction than 10 per cent. 
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meaning in a personal name which is vox et praeterea nihil, 
especially when the name has to be represented by a single initial 
which may represent a christian or a surname. 

Separate columns of historical data, if they are to provide 
the conspectus of events which is essential to history, must 
appear in a juxtaposition of dates, persons, and facts, which we 
call synchronology. Despite Ruskin’s gibe at the insanity of 
perpendicular lines, we must have our columns. But, not being 
cradled in stone, they possess a flexibility which even true Gothic 
could not achieve. Our dates anno domini would, of course, 
move on one strict line, but we should start with a varied assort- 
ment of contemporary Anglo-Saxon and other British kings, 
whose columns would be reduced to greater unity by William the 
Norman, if not by Canute the Dane, or even by Edgar with his 
crew of eight kings at the oar. That simplification would be but 
a temporary relief, and the unity of the realm—expanded in 
time into the United Kingdom, not to mention colonies and 
dominions—would gradually provoke a diversity of gifts and 
demand a number of columns varying in their contents and 
measurement in our synchronological scheme. 

The problem is difficult, but not, I think, quite intractable, 
though it involves a format in production quite different from the 
ordinary octavo or even folio volumes. I referred early in this 
article to the elasticity of M. Morison’s T'ime-Table of Modern 
History, beginning—apart from the dates—with five columns, 
and ending with fourteen.2 We have to deal with the British 
Isles only or the British Empire, and might have fourteen columns 
or categories of British achievement, varying with the increasing 
spheres of British activity. The early and middle ages would 
require fewer, modern times more, columns with the develop- 
ment of sea-power, expansion overseas, discovery, exploration 
and colonisation, the rising tide of English literature and learning, 
art, science, philosophy, commerce, manufacture, engineering, 


} E.g., Handbook, pp. 237, 239, 241, 247, 249-50, 253, 255 ter, 257 bis, 269, 

270, 272. The bishops are, I think, more numerous than all the other personal 

names put together; their excess appears to arise from other than chronological 
, and is not on a par with the regnal years of popes or kings. 

. Each table spreads over two pages of an oblong volume with its breadth 
greater than ite height. A very successful format of this kind is the 5th edition 
of H. B. George's Genealogical Tables, ed. J. H. R. Weaver, 1926 (Clarendon 
Press). Ite breadth would amply provide for the number of columns our 
Synchronolegy would require, and also for its essential elasticity. An early 
experiment in synchronological method was Dugdale’s Chronica Series, which 
was followed by Foss's Tabulae ouriales in 1865, after he had published his nine 
volumes on the Judges of England. 
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telegraphy, naval architecture, and other subjects, some of 
which might be grouped in a single column. But we should not 
limit our British chronology practically to church and state, and 
make no mention of Shakespeare, who stands head and shoulders 
above every other Englishman in the eyes of the world. History 
after all ranks among the literae humaniores, and Dr. Gooch’s 
Annals, cosmopolitan and not merely British in their séope, 
contain a dozen references to Shakespeare. Other hints might 
be taken from enterprises in synchronology, like the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, founded in 1731, and the Annual Register, now in its 
- hundred and eighty-first volume. Its bulk is, of course, con- 
temporary history, British and Foreign; but it always contains 
sections on literature, art, science, finance, commerce, law, and 
an obituary of eminent persons. 

Chronology, nevertheless, is not history, which is a matter of 
deeper thought*and greater moment. Nor is chronology of much 
use without synchronology; and its purpose is to keep the 
historian in mind of circumstance, which, in an age of increasing 
specialisation and multitudinous theses, he grows ever more 
liable to forget. The trouble, as Dr. A. G. Little once remarked, 
is not that the public does not read the work of specialists, but 
that specialists do not read each other’s. 

Man lives and moves and thinks in terms of space as well as 
time. No chronology will help him much unless it shows apprecia- 
tion of them both. It is a means but not an end; and, unless it 
leads to understanding, it must fail. The defect in separate 
chronological categories is that they afford no conspectus of what 
happens. Each kind of person, achievement, or event has to be 
sought in different sections; and chronology is made incoherent, 
without so much as a skeleton to hold its bones together. Man 
lives in his environment, which suggests or determines, aids or 
impedes his action; and, without his circumstance, we cannot 
comprehend his motives or his deeds. ‘‘ Separate filaments,” 
wrote Benjamin Franklin nearly two centuries ago, “ are without 
strength because without connexion.” We cannot visualise the 
content of history without a chronology based on juxtaposition 
and contact; and Disraeli’s self-portrait as the philosopher in 
Coningsby contains a lesson for the historian : “ he surveys every 
fact in its relative position to other facts, the only mode of 
obtaining truth.”’ 


A. F, Pon.arp. 
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A SAGA OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


Wrrurw the next three years it will be for the Althingi or 
parliament of Iceland to decide, in accordance with the terms of 
the Act of Union with Denmark made at the end of the last 
European war, whether that country is to adhere to the Danish 
connection or to seek some other partner. For the economic 
insecurity of the island under modern conditions must, it is 
agreed among all contemporary writers in Iceland, render a 
union with some greater nation necessary. The British empire 
had been suggested in Iceland—even before the present war and 
the British landing (with the approval of the Althingi) emphasised 
the strategic significance of the island—as a suitable partner in 
this voluntary and necessary nexus of a free people. It may, 
therefore, seem not inopportune to discuss here an aspect of 
Icelandic historical literature which has had important influences 
in England for historical study as well as for literature. For the 
Old Norse sagas—mostly preserved and written down by Ice- 
landers—are the most objective and reliable historical writings 
of their kind that the middle ages produced, though the more or 
less romantic treatment of them by some of their English 
translators in the nineteenth century has tended to obscure this 
fact; and as documents for the later Anglo-Saxon and early 
Norman periods, they are of exceptional value, because of their 
accounts of the doings of Scandinavians in England and of events 
in this country as seen through Scandinavian eyes. 

But it is not with the saga proper that I propose to deal in 
this paper, but rather with the existence of a parallel and com- 
parable kind of objective historical writing in England itself. 
A saga (the term is properly Norse, since this type of writing 
has only survived extensively in Scandinavian countries) is a 
narrative in prose treating of some well-known historical family 
or hero in a more or less fixed, orally controlled style, handed down 
in @ tradition consciously and carefully. preserved, and finally 
committed to writing. It is characterised by the simplicity, 
conciseness and deliberate objectivity of its presentation, by its 
use of a colloquial idiom, and by an allusiveness and compression 
which appear to be based on the assumption that the audience 
for whom the saga is to be recited is already entirely familiar 
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with the facts of the story to be told. The sagas of the 
“ Classical ’’ Old Norse type treat of historical events of the tenth 
century in Iceland and Norway for the most part, and seem to have 
been composed for oral recitation soon after the events they 
describe, for the entertainment of local audiences. After two or 
three centuries of careful oral transmission, they were at length 
written down: for writing was introduced into Iceland only 
towards the middle of the twelfth ceritury, and did not become 
common till late in the thirteenth. No expression of sentiment 
or opinion by the maker of the saga upon the events he described 
is ordinarily found in these classical sagas of old Iceland; and 
since the audience for whom the stories were told already knew 
exactly the facts. handled, any deviation or addition by the 
sagaman would have been noted and objected to. Moreover, 
the aim of the composition was, not to tell a story, but to make an 
already familiar story matter for entertainment by a traditional 
skill in presentation, by vivid dramatic telling and by bringing 
out, so to speak, its “ high spots’ and moving qualities. The 


extraordinarily moving power of the saga is due, not to anything 
put into it by the sagaman, but simply to the facts narrated 
themselves. Iceland, beirig largely excluded for long from the 
comity of European cultural development for geographical and 


historical reasons, was able to retain this strongly traditional 
style of narrating and handing down orally well-remembered 
historical material almost untouched by legend and romance; 
and again and again it is found that the objective presentation 
of historical truth in the classical saga stands the test of modern 
critical probing almost unscathed. 'The compression and allusive- 
ness of the saga-style are, no doubt, to be explained by the fact 
that the hearers could always be assumed to know of all the events 
and the names and histories of all the persons treated of, so that 
the composer was free to omit or merely make a passing allusion 
(often cryptic to the modern reader) to happenings which were 
not suitable to the vivid, dramatic and pointed narrative he aimed 
‘at. All these qualities of the classical saga can be noticed through 
English translations in the Saga of Burnt Njal in the version made 
in the middle of the last century by Sir George Dasent; and more 
exactly in the admirable rendering of Laxdala saga by Mrs. 
Muriel Press. 
But the men of Old Iceland and Norway were of Germanic 
stock, sharing in many ways a common cultural heritage with the 
oe and one may well ask why no similar historical 


—. handed-down compositions have survived from Anglo- 
0. 99.—VOL. XXV. ® 
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Saxon England. When so much in the conventional epic style 
and vocabulary is common between Old Norse poetry and that of 
the Anglo-Saxons, why is it that no prose of the saga-type has 
been handed on to us? 

One reason for this absence of saga in England may be con- 
jectured, though there seems to be no means of testing its 
validity. Christianity, which in effect meant a strong Latin 
cultural influence, came to Anglo-Saxon England at the close of 
the sixth century : but to Iceland it only came some four hundred 
years later. Now it does not seem likely that the dominant 
Latin Christianity would have provided a soil in which the saga- 
tradition might grow and flourish in England so as to get itself 
finally written down. But in Scandinavian lands, it may be, 
the saga habit had become so long ingrained as to become part of 
the life of the people ; and the coming of the Latinculture (which 
this time did not come so directly from a non-Germanic people) 
was not able to hinder its permanence: so that clerical scribes 
of the thirteenth century preserved by writing the kind of matter 
that Anglo-Saxon clerics centuries earlier might have rejected or 
ignored. 

Yet—whatever the above conjecture may be worth—there is 
one famous passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which, as one 
scholar has noted merely in passing,’ does bear a quite remarkable 
resemblance to an Old Icelandic saga in its stylistic features. It 
is with this passage, the entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 
the year 755, and with inferences to be drawn from it, rather than 
with the general question of the absence of saga in England, that I 
intend mainly to deal. 

Before proceeding further, a full and literal translation of the 
Chronicle account of the deaths of Cynewulf and Cyneheard 
will be found convenient? . 


** In this year Cynewulf and the Witan of the West-Saxons deprived Sigebryht 
of his kingdom except Hampshire, because of his illegal deeds; and he retained 
that (shire) until he slew the earl wyo had remained longest with him. And then 


1 Francis P. Magoun in Anglia, tvu, pp. 361-76: Cynewulf, Cyneheard and 
Osric. 
* The text here translated is that of the oldest MS. of the Chronicle, now 
Corpus Christi College Cambridge 173, of which the handwriting in this portion 
seems to belong to the last decade of the ninth century. It is that printed as 
the ‘‘ A’’ version in the standard edition of the Chronicle of Earle and Plummer. 
Opposite the first three lines of the text of the entry are three lines of figures 
arranged under one another: an. delv, an. delvi and an. delvii. As the Chronicle 
is two years out in its reckoning in this portion, it is usual to take the entry as 
referring to the year 755, though the date of King Cynewulf’s accession was, in 
fact, 757. 
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drove him out into the Weald; and he stayed there until a certain 

swineherdl killed him at Privett; and he [the swincherd] avenged the earl Cumbra 

[him who had been slain].1_ And this Cynewulf often fought in great battles 
inst the Britons [of Cornwall and Devon]. 

‘* And about 29 winters after he had come into possession of the kingdom, he 
desired to drive out a certain prince who was called Cyneheard; and this Cyne- 
heard was the brother of that Cynewulf. And then he [Cyneheard] discovered 
by his enquiries that the King was, with a small body of men, at Merton on a 
private visit to a lady; and he there surrounded him with his horsemen and 
invested the women’s quarters before the men who were with the King discovered 
him. And when the King perceived that, he came to the door of the lodging, 
and then defended himself there nobly until he caught sight of the prince, when he 
rushed out upon him and gravely wounded him. And they all continued to 
fight against the King until they had slain him. 

** And when, by the outcries of the lady, the King’s retainers had discovered 
the tumult, they ran thither each as quickly as he possibly could. And the 
[rebel] prince offered to each of them money and life; and none of them would 
accept it. But they continued unceasingly fighting until they all lay [dead] 
except for a certain British hostage; and this man was greatly wounded. 

“Then in the morning, the King’s retainers who were following after him 
later, heard that the King had been slain. Then they rode thither; and there 
was earl Osric, and Wiferth his retainer, and the men whom he had before left 
behind. And they discovered the [rebel] prince in the fortified house where the 
King lay slain. And [the rebels] had closed the gates on themselves, and [the 
loyalists] came against [the fortress]. And then he [the rebel prince] offered them 
[the loyalists] their own assessment of money and land if they would grant him 
the kingdom; and [the rebels inside the fortress] made known to them [the 
loyalists] that their own [the loyalists’] kinsmen were with them [inside the fortress] 
and that they were men who would not be willing to desert them. And then 
[the loyalists outside the fortress] said that no kinsman was dearer to them than 
their lord and that they would never follow the man who had slain him. 

“* And then [the loyalists] offered to their own kinsmen [who were within the 
fortress] that they should come out in safety. And [those kinsmen] said that 
that same offer had been made to their [the loyalists’] companions, those who had 
before been with the King: and they said further, that they would pay no heed 
at all to that [offer], ‘ any more than did your companions who were slain with the 
King.’ And then they continued to fight around the gates until they [the 
loyalists] made their way inside, and slew the [rebel] prince and all the men who 
were with him, all extept one: and that [one] was the earl’s godson; and he 
[the earl Osric] saved his life, although he was often wounded.”’ 


Now, anyone who compares the above with a passage on 
similar subject-matter from a classical Old Norse saga or with 
a good literal translation therefrom, will at once be struck by 
the remarkable resemblance they bear to one another in several 
stylistic features. Both passages will seem to assume an audience 
(rather than readers) familiar with the persons mentioned and 
their doings, and hence in no need of clear guidance as to who is 
who in the story or who did what. The (to us) ambiguous pronouns 
would seem to have been not at all ambiguous to such audiences. 
Then there is the allusiveness of style common to both narratives : 


? The words within brackets are supplied to make olear to whom each pronoun 
refers, since ambiguity in the use of pronouns will seem to the modern reader to 
be the characteristic difficulty of the passage. 
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the story begins immediately after the usual note of the king’s 
accession, in the Chronicle, but at once jumps to the exciting 
account of his last hours, with just enough mention of his fights 
against the Britons to remind the audience of his prowess as a 
warrior. Only the crisis, the vivid dramatic moments, are touched 
upon by the author of our passage, just as the old Icelandic 
sagaman seems to omit what his hearers are not likely to want 
to have gone over again. In both kinds of narration the modern 
reader must patiently piece together the fuller facts and details 
of the story for himself, since he cannot be in the privileged 
position of the people for whom the story is told. And how bare 
and objective is the Anglo-Saxon’s way of telling his tale, will 
become at once obvious if his method is compared to that of the 
later chronicler in the same MS. who recounts with florescent 
rhetoric and sentiment the murder of St. Edward the martyr in 
the year 978-9. 

The Chronicle passage, too, shows the same kind of colloquial 
language as a saga, with its constant beginnings of sentences 
with “and” and its use of definitely popular idioms. The 
sentence “ and they had closed the gates on themselves ”’ (“ Ond 
pa gatu him to belocen hefdon ’’) is one of several which might be 
adduced as an example of this colloquiality : for the use of “ to” 
in this sense belongs to the popular and not to the literary 

. Indeed, this use only occurs otherwise twice in the 
whole of English literature : once in a fourteenth-century romance 
and once in Coverdale’s version of the Bible.1_ The sudden passing 
from indirect to direct speech near the end of our passage in the 
middle of a sentence is another characteristically colloquial 
trait found in the sagas. Of the conciseness and compression of 
the whole piece—again a typical feature of the sagas—there is no 
need for illustration. 

These stylistic qualities, which are known from the sagas to 
be characteristic of oral transmission, make one inclined to 
speculate upon the possibility of the passage having, like them, 
had its origin in oral recitation and tradition: and there is at 
least one peculiarity in the Chroniéle’s handling of the death of 
Cynewulf which may seem to render this conjecture worthy of 
entertainment. For this event is, uniquely, treated of twice 
quite separately in the Chronicle. Under the date 784 (to be 
corrected historically to 786, since all the entries are two years 

+ ** And there was a strong house in the midst of the city; and thither came 


all the men and women, and shut it to them.’’—See The Oxford English Dictionary 
under to. 
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out in the reckoning in this part of the work) is a passage which 
may be translated as follows : 


“In this year Cyneheard slew King Cynewulf; and he was slain there, and 84 
men with him. And then Beorhtric came to the throne of the kingdom of the 
West-Saxons: and he reigned 16 years, and his body lies at Wareham: and his 


pedigree goes back to Cerdic.”’ 

It will be observed that the last-quoted entry is just the usual 
bare mnemonic statement characteristic of the Chronicle as a 
whole till King Alfred took in hand its reform in the direction 
of historical continuous narration, and that the entry for 755 
is the only striking instance of continuous prose narrative before 
Alfred. Why this double record of the same event—once as a 
vivid dramatic tale and once as the usual bald mnemonic state- 
ment? The dates of the two entries are those of the accession, 
respectively, and the death of King Cynewulf: for he in fact 
reigned from 757 to 786, and the figure XX XI in the text, for the 
length of the reign, is evidently an error for X XIX (a slip which I 
have corrected without comment in my translation). The scribe 
of the first hand of the Parker version of the Chronicle had, it is 
usually supposed, after Plummer,! before him another MS. from 
which he copied; but this latter must itself have been compiled 
from various earlier records. It may not seem too fanciful to 
suppose that the compiler who first drew together a continuous 
history for King Alfred (or the scribe of the text assumed to lie 
between his and the Corpus Christi MS.) interpolated our passage 
because of its intrinsic excellence. Having heard, we may suppose, 
this saga-piece recited at some gathering, he may have decided 
to insert the passage from his memory: but, not finding con- 
venient space for this insertion at the proper date 786 (784 in the 
Chronicle reckoning) where there was already to be copied the 
bald mnemonic entry of the slaying of King Cynewulf quoted 
above, he noticed that there was a considerable space unfilled 
with events immediately after the entry of the accession of 
Cynewulf at 757 (755); and thus he added his long interpolation 
on the king’s death immediately after the note of his accession. 
This very speculative explanation would account well for the 
astonishing fact of the double entry on Cynewulf’s death, as 
well as for the uniqueness of the style and length of the passage 
in the pre-Alfredian portion of the Chronicle. This passage would 
then be justly regarded as a solitary and accidental survivor of 
the prose of oral tradition in Anglo-Saxon England—a kind of 
saga-style of which, as indicated at the beginning of this essay, 

* Earl and Plummer; Z'wo Savon Chronicles Parallel, Introduction. 
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the practice may have been common, though its survival in writing 
was prevented by causes which did not affect the saga of old 
Iceland. 

The story which this passage of the Chronicle tells, or rather 
often only implies, may be summarised as follows: King 
Sigebryht had been unpopular, and Prince Cynewulf saw in this 
his chance of gaining the throne.. He therefore urged the Witan 
to depose the king for his illegal acts. It is noteworthy that the 
audience of the saga must be supposed to know that the deposition 
was in fact done at the instigation of Cynewulf: for, when 
vengeance comes, it is not against the Witan, but only against 
the new king. For twenty-nine years, during Cynewulf’s reign, 
Cyneheard, the brother of the deposed Sigebryht, awaits an oppor- 
tunity of vengeance. Then at last the desired moment comes. 
Cynewulf, engaged in subduing some of the Damniones (Britons 
of Devon and Cornwall), is discovered by his enemy to have 
planned some kind of meeting with a lady at the village of Merton, 
where he or one of his nobles had a fortified house. This Merton 
(Merantun in the Anglo-Saxon text) may be identified with Merton 
in Devon rather than with that in Surrey, since a place near the 
scene of Cynewulf’s campaigns seems clearly to be implied by the 
context. The king has left his main army to follow on the next 
morning, while taking with him a small body of his own retainers 
(the eighty-four men of the Chronicle entry for 784), and he reaches 
the village at nightfall. Here, leaving his men to take their meal 
and sleep, after the customary manner, in the hall, he retires with 
the lady to the separate small building at some little distance 
behind the hall where the women of the household spent their 
time. In his preoccupation with his own affairs he seems to have 
omitted to place guards at the outer gates in the wall surrounding 
the fortress, so that Cyneheard, kept informed by his spies, is 
able to enter with his horsemen and besiege the king’s lodging 
by making a detour and avoiding the chance of disturbing the 
men who are in the hall (whether feasting or sleeping). Thus 
the king met his slayers single-handed. But he yet might have 
defended himself at the small wooden door of his quarters, had 
he not caught sight of his old enemy and rushed out impetuously 
upon him. The noise of the fight in which the king was killed 
was, even then, not enough to rouse the retainers from the hall; 
but the lady’s shrieks did this, Cynewulf’s faithful retainers are 
then killed fighting, after having rejected with proper Germanic 
scorn the offers of their lord’s-slayer. The next day the King’s 
main force arrives to find him dead and the fortress held 
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by his slayers against them. But Cyneheard realises that he is 
out-numbered by the loyalists, and that his only hope of retaining 
the throne is in making terms with them. He makes two pro- 
posals. First he offers to allow the dead king’s retainers and 
kinsmen to fix the amount of the wergild due for his slaying. The 
expression which I have translated “their own assessment””’ 
(hiera agenne dom) literally means “their own judgement”; and 
it has often been pointed out that this suggests something com- 
parable to the “ self-judgement ” (sjdlfdemi) of the Old Icelandic 
laws, which meant that the one party in acase of wergild agreed 
to allow the other party to appoint arbitrators who might assess 
the just amount of the compensation to be paid. Secondly, he 
reminds the loyalists that some of their own kin are with him 
in the fortress and will remain faithful to him: for surely, he 
implies, they will not wish to fight their own relatives! Both 
offers are, of course, rejected at once. The loyalists, however, 
have no wish to fight against their own flesh and blood : and they 
therefore offer a free pardon to their kinsmen who are with the 
rebel prince inside the fortress. But it often happened that, in 
Germanic society, kinsmen had attached themselves to the 
comitatus of different chiefs; and this sacred comitatus-loyalty 
was supreme over any blood-relationship. The kinsmen in the 
fortress with the rebel king, therefore, show exactly the same 
faithfulness unto death and the same scornful refusal of terms as 
had been demonstrated by the companions of the besiegers, the 
retainers of the dead king who yesterday had been killed by the 
rebels. So the fight continues, and the loyalists break into the 
house and slay all the rebels save one. 

The above observations are offered tentatively as suggesting 
@ line of thought which may well be worthy of investigation. 
No account has been offered of sundry details of sociological or 
political interest to the historian,’ since they did not seem to 
fall within the purview of this matter of a saga of the Anglo- 
Saxons. : C. L. Wrenn. 


1 See Francis Magoun, op. cit., and references there given. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF ENGLISH 
FEUDALISM 


Tue student of English history is for ever haunted by the 
difficulty of determining the sense in which he shall use the 
word feudal. The social, the economic, the legal and the con- 
stitutional historian approach it with different mental assump- 
tions. To the social historian, the feudal age is, by contrast 
with the present day, above all the Stufenkosmos of Mitteis, 
The essence of feudalism, for him, is the consecration of inequality, 
the insistence on subordination, that reverentia which, according 
to Glanvill, differentiates the vassal’s side of the relationship 
from the lord’s. To the economic historian the heart of feudalism 
is in the disposal of material resources, the organisation of the 
cultivation of land by the exercise of rights over persons. To 
the legal historian, though he also is concerned with both persons 
and land, the all-important matter is the contractual relation- 
ship—the terms of the bargains by which these relationships are 
regulated, in which land becomes, as M. Halphen has put it, the 
guarantee, the tool and the reward of service.1_ The lawyer, in 
fact, refuses to recognise feudalism until the conditional tenure 
of land is established, and status is determined by tenure. To 
the military historian, the essentials in feudalism are the feudal 
castle and the feudal horseman. The constitutional historian, 
concerned with the problems of government, sees in feudalism 
the organisation of political life on a contractual basis : the feudal 
state is one in which landholding is the source of political power, 
in which the functions of government are bound up with the tenure 
of land; in which the theories of government are associated with 
those doctrines of obligation, of deference, of loyalty, which 
derive from the relationships of lord and vassal. Thus in study- 
ing different periods, the social, the economic, the legal and the 
constitutional historian will each apply his own test to the state 
of things he finds and declare that this is, or is not ‘ genuine 
feudalism,” whilst his conclusions will be hotly questioned by 
those who use a different criterion. 

The student of the English constitution who adopts the 
generally accepted view that political feudalism was tamed and 

1 Revue Historique, ouxxtr. 249. 
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subjugated to the monarchy by the legal and administrative 
work of Henry II and Edward I, is confronted by the fact that 
feudalism was an unconscionable while in dying in England, 
Not only, as the legal historian will tell him, was English land 
law more feudal than that of any other country in Europe; 
not only did the feudal incidents of wardship, marriage and 
primer seisin survive until 1661; not only, as the economic 
historian points out, did the manorial courts for copyhold tenants 
survive into the nineteenth century; but he cannot overlook 
the franchisal courts, from the private hundred courts, of which 
fifty-five were still in existence in 1839, to the Chancery Court 
of the Palatinate of Durham, which is still in existence to-day. 
And if he turns from the forms to the facts of feudalism, the 
constitutional historian finds that the magnates of the fifteenth 
century could command the support of bands of followers, in 
the law court or on the battle-field, to such an extent as to be able 
to undermine or defy the authority of the crown. How is this 
to be explained? Are we to write off the achievements of the 
two great Plantagenets as a failure and declare that feudalism 
was in effect the chief force in the state until the time of the 
Tudor kings ? 
If Edward I’s attitude to feudal institutions be examined, 
it is clear that his legislation gives no evidence of a desire to 
eliminate feudalism from English land law; the statutes of 
Morimain, Quia Emptores and De donis show that Edward was \ 
prepared to enforce his own rights as a landlord whilst safe- — 
guarding those of other landlords; the struggle to exact both 
scutage and fine from his military tenants shows him determined 
to exploit his feudal rights to the uttermost. His policy with 
regard to the franchise rests on a different principle. Bracton | 
had distinguished the regalian rights of the crown in matters of | 
peace and justice from those which arose naturally out of the 
_telationship of a lord to his tenants, and Edward I in the statute 
of Gloucester and the Quo Warranto proceedings that followed 
it insisted that such rights could not arise naturally from the 
tenure of land, but could only be hel by royal licence, whether \ 
explicit in a charter or implicit in long-tolerated exercise. The ‘ 
cases recently printed by Mr. Sayles from the Coram Rege Rolls 
of Edward’s reign? make it clearer than ever that Edward’s 
aim was not to revoke such franchises, but merely to insist on 


? See H. M. Chew in #.H.R., 1922, pp. 321 ff., 1923, pp. 19 ff.; Ecclesiastical 
Tenants in Chief, pp. 71 f., 156 f. 
* Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench (Selden Society), 11. liv. 
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their definition and: the recognition that they were held not 
absolutely, but conditionally. If the abbot of St. Albans had 
the right to appoint his own coroner for the liberty of St. Albans, 
he took on himself the responsibility for seeing that the coroner's 
rolis were duly kept, and that the coroner was available when 
required; when these conditions were not fulfilled the king 
took back the privilege and appointed a coroner himself. If the 
bishop of Durham, the first franchise holder of the kingdom, 
defied the royal authority and asgaulted the king’s messengers, 
he was told that the king’s power extended within liberties as 
well as without; and that he, as the king’s minister, was bound 
to uphold the king’s law ; and his liberty was taken into Edward’s 
hands.? If the earls of Hereford and Gloucester took advantage - 
of the Custom of the March to wage private war on each other, 
they were told that the Custom of the March existed for the safety 
of the realm and not for their private convenience: and the 
liberties were taken into the king’s hand.* All through the reign 
the juries of the countryside were being invited to tell the king’s 
justices in eyre what they knew of persons who had had liberties 
granted to them and had used them otherwise than the grant 
prescribed. 


The term “ feudal ” does not properly apply to these regalian 
jurisdictions —Thay da ick anise out-of the tonure-of land, and 


they are exercised over persons who do not hold of the lord who 
enjoys them. They are franchisal, not feudal. But though 
Edward I’s justices insisted over and over again that such rights 
could not arise from, or even be annexed to the lordship of the 
soil, they were in fact exercised by landholders, and the principle 
of the bargain of contract that these judgements enforce is of 
the very essence of feudalism. “ No privilege without a corre- 
sponding obligation” might have been Edward’s motto, and if 
he took every advantage of the unique position of the crown, 
which, as M. Halphen has pointed out, can never be a vassal, 
and which retained from pre-feudal days an ultimate,responsi- 
bility for justice and peace that could not be surrendered, 
he found in the maxims and ethics of feudalism an entirely 
adequate support for his policy. To call that policy anti-feudal 
is to cut him off from the air he breathed, from the medium in 
which he worked, from the political and legal assumptions of his 
whole life. ‘ 


1 A. E. Levett, Studies in Manorial History, p. 107. 
* L. Ehrlich, in Ozford Studies in Social and Legal History, v1, p. 68, n. 2. 
* Rot. Parl., t. 73-4. 
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The franchises, then, were not perceptibly curtailed by 
Edward’s policy. It was not in his interest to extinguish them ; 
as Mitteis says of Philip Augustus, ‘We can clearly recognise 
the tendency to convert the one-time fiefs into administrative 
districts governed by officials only, and thus to transform what 
threatened to be disintegration into decentralisation under 
political control.” 1 The palatinate of Durham could serve his 
purpose as well as the palatinate of Chester. Even the Welsh 
Custom of the March might be useful. 

But as the fourteenth century advances the doubt arises 
whether Edward I’s work had in fact been done for good. His 
legal theory as to the franchises is upheld in the early eyres of 
Edward III,? but complaints in parliament suggest that the 
number and the actual powers of the franchises are on the increase. 
A petition of 1347 asserts that almost all the land is enfranchised, 
to the extinction of the common law and the oppression of the 
people. A petition of 1377 prays that general terms in charters 
of franchise may be more liberally interpreted, so as to give 
lords the right to hold possessory assizes without a specific grant. 
From 1378 to 1394 there are reiterated complaints of grants of 
franchises which throw an unfair financial burden on the un- 
privileged or geldable parts of the shire.* To what ex were 
new franchises being granted? and to what extent did their 
creation withdraw-men- from the operation of of the common law ? 


Two, distinct _developmentacan_in_ fact ha—tiaped. The 
financial grievance was genuine; the debts and difficulties 
bequeathed by Edward I to his heirs probably account for the 
practice, followed by all three Edwards, of rewarding or retaining 
royal adherents by the grant of profitable offices, notably the 
tenure of hundreds, and this caused hardship both to sheriffs and 
to the people of the shires who had to make up the missing 
revenue. But such districts were not cut off from the operation 
of the common law, even though their issues were diverted from 
the exchequer into private pockets, any more than they were 
exempt from statute law by their lords’ refusal to contribute to 
the wages of county members of parliament. 

On the other hand, the greater franchises were undoubtedly 
consolidating their position both in theory and in practice. As 
the definition of privilege was widening the gulf between the 
peerage and the lesser baronage, so the palatinate was becoming 


. H. Mitteis, Lehnrecht und Staatagewalt, p. 690. 
* R. Keilwey, Reports (1688), pp. 137d-152. 
* Rot. Parl.; u. 166, m1, 24, 45, 94, 222, 280, 200, 305, 321-4. 
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distinct from the lesser franghise.. In the greatest liberties the 
| lords had obtained leave tQ imitate the procedure of the crown 
| step by step, as it evolved. Mr. Lapsley has traced in detail 
\this process in the bishopric of Durham ; how the bishop, beginning 
in 1209, secured the right first to hold the possessory assizes, 
then to have his own justices for pleas of the crown, for gaol 
delivery, for oyer and terminer ; then his own justice of the peace, 
his own exchequer and his own chancery. For these “ regalities ” 
a new term was becoming current, used first by Bracton, it would 
seem with reference to the county of Chester: a tinate. 
The writs in a palatinate ran not in the name of the king, but i in 
“the name of the lord of the liberty : men were i 
the peace not of the king but.of.the.lord. By the fourteenth 
century this status was sufficiently established to be deliberately 
conferred. In 1339 Edward III granted to Lawrence of Hastings 
the same prerogative and honour of a comes palatinus in Pembroke 
that Aymer of Valence had enjoyed; in 1351 he created for his 
vousin Henry of Lancaster the county palatine of Lancaster which 
was revived in 1377 for John of Gaunt. This appears to be the 
first deliberate erection of a private chancery, which was granted 
to the duke of Lancaster “with whatsoever other liberties and 
regalian rights belong to a county palatine.” 1 The term is now 
fully established ;* the bishop of Durham will claim the privilege 
of a comes palatinus in 1372, the archbishop of York will assert 
in 1414 that the liberty of Hexhamshire is a palatinate, and the 
bishop of Ely will call the court he holds for the ban leuca of Ely 
his curia palacii.* The mere existence of the generic term helped 
to strengthen the self-assertion of the great franchise-holders and 
diminish the sense of responsibility which Edward I’s quo warranto 
policy had inculeated. Murder, treason and robbery went un- 
punished in Tynedale, Redesdale and Hexhamshire, the commons 
of Northumberland asserted in 1414, because they were so en- 
franchised and the king’s writ did not run there.* 
y A similar flavour of vested interest and irresponsibility 
‘attaches to a privilege which is found in most of the palatinates, 
but is not peculiar to them: the right of special sanctuary.* 
The privilege of offering a permanent asylum to the fugitive 
4 W. Hardy, Charters of Duchy of Lancaster, pp. 9-11, 
* Coke, Fourth Inst., c. 38, 40, 41. 
* Information from Mr. Edward Miller, 
* Rot. Parl., vv. 21. 
* See BR. H. Forster “ Durham and North Country Sanctuaries,’’ in Journal of 


the British Archaeological Association, 1906, pp. 118 ff.; J.C. Cox, Sanctuaries and 
Sonctuary Seekers, 
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criminal enjoyed by many ancient shrines like Beverley, West- 
minster and Glastonbury, and also by some secular centres, 
like the sanctuaries of Cheshire, was being both abused and un- 
warrantably extended in the fourteenth century. Edward 
Balliol recruited his army from the lawless grithmen who were 
sheltering at Beverley, Ripon, Hexham, Tynemouth and Wetherhal 
sanctuaries; and the sanctuary men of Chester were a terror 
to the surrounding counties. In the more sophisticated setting 
of the capital, the sanctuaries of Westminster and St. Martin’s 
le Grand were beginning to offer a home not merely to the felon 
fleeing for his life, but to the fraudulent debtor evading his legal 
liabilities,! thus provoking from the lords of parliament in 1378 
the protest that ‘‘ not God, saving his perfection, nor the Pope, 
saving his holiness, nor any king nor prince could grant such a 
privilege.” By 1394 the abbots of Colchester and Abingdon 
were claiming similar extensions of privilege. 

The clue to the extension of franchisal pretensions in thé 
fourteenth century is in part at least supplied by the map. Apart 
from a few ancient ecclesiastical liberties, in which the power to 
exclude royal officials is limited to a small area surrounding the 
mother church—the ban leuca of Bury, Ramsey, Glastonbury 
and a few more *—the greatest franchises are located in the 
North and West. For this fact there are both historical and ~ 
military reasons. The franchises.of the_northern counties may 
well have derived originally from pre-conquest..Northumbrian 
custom; their survival into the sixteenth century is mainly 
due to the foreign policy of the Edwards and the Henries. The 
Scottish wars initiated by Edward I in 1295 continued on and off 
for two centuries, and kept the northern counties in a state that 
explains alike the creation of that wardenship of the Marches on 
which the power of the Nevilles and Percies was founded, the 
retention of the liberties of Tynedale, Redesdale, Hexham, 
Norham and Bedlington as recruiting grounds for the fighting 
forces, and the preservation and hardening of the viceregal 
powers of the bishop of Durham. On the Welsh Marches, over 
a hundred lords had each his own chancery, claiming to hold his 
regalities by right of conquest and not by grant of the crown. 


* I. D. Thornley, ‘‘ Sanctuary in Medieval London,” in Journal of Brit. Arch. 
Aas., 1933, 299-315. 

* M. D. Lobel, ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Ban leuca,'’ in Hesays offered to H. EB. 
Salter, pp. 122-40, 

* R. Reid in Eng. Hist, Rev., 1917, pp. 487-90. See also the map in her 
Council of the North. 

* ©. A. J. Skeel, Council of the Marches of Wales, pp. 1-10; G. T. Clark, 
Cartae de Glamorgan, ut. 818-21, 
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The historical fact underlying this claim is that the Anglo-Norman 
marcher lords had succeeded to the territories and rights of their 
Celtic predecessors, each a prince in his own lands.’ Like the 
franchises of the great Benedictine abbeys, the privileges of these 
lordships were pre-feudal, but, unlike them, they were post- 
conquest. They derived from no royal grant; the first marcher 
lords were ‘‘ conquerors in their own right of lands which had 
never been within the allegiance of the king,’’ * and the Custom 
of the March had a sanction independent, in their eyes at least, 
of English law. The military justification for the retention of 
such special privileges, if it had ever been valid, had ceased to 
hold good after 1284, as the judgement of 1292 indicated, but 
Edward I’s attempt to bring the Marches under royal law had 
been abandoned by his successors ;* the marcher lords continued 
to settle their private disputes by private war and to maintain 
the Custom of the March intact within their own lordships. 
The gap between the Northern and the Western Marches was filled 
by the palatinates of Chester and Lancaster. In the greater 
part of this area “‘ the king’s writ did not run”: the authority 
officially recognised was that of the franchise-holder, great or 
small 


Yet even these areas were not completely withdrawn from 

A the operation of the common law. The procedure of the king’s 

\ courts was imitated in the palatinate courts, the stewards and 

justices who worked there frequently served the king at another 

stage of their official careers—and in the last resort appeal lay 
from these courts to the king’s council, if not to his bench. 

In the lesser franchises of the south and east—whether 
ecclesiastical franchises like those of Glastonbury, St. Albans, 
Ramsey, Bury or Battle, or lay franchises like those of Clare, 
Bigod or de Fortibus, whose organisation has been described by 
Mr. Denholm-Young—there is the same assimilation of personnel 
and administration and a closer relation to royal government. 
The officials of the liberty are aware that they are the king’s 
ministers as well as their lords, An abbot of Bury St. Edmunds 
will take pride in the fact that his liberty has been holden.“ the 
most notable franchise of good rule in the land.” As Mr. 
Denholm-Young says, “‘ There was no difference in kind but one 
only of degree between the administrative problems that beset 


+ W. Rees, South Wales and the March, 1284-1415, pp. 23-26. Ihave to thank 
Mr, J. G. Edwards for calling my attention to this work, 

* Ibid., p. 43. 

* Mr. Rees, however, suggests that Edward himself was to blame for his 
failure to convert the Welsh lands into true ‘‘ shires,’’ Op, cit., p. 33. 
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the barons and those of the King,” and one notable development 
of the later middle ages brings this out well—the development of 
the baronial council. 

Dr. Rachel Reid first called: attention to the councils of the 
great lords in 1921. Since Elizabeth Levett’s article on Baronial 
Councils appeared in 1925 more evidence has been accumulating 
as to their activities. The records of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
of the Clare.estates and of the Liberty of St. Albans, to go no 
further,’ indicate how these bodies of paid experts were, like the 
king’s council, combining executive functions with something 
very much like an equitable jurisdiction, originating possibly, as 
Holdsworth suggests,” in the right of the lord to override custom 
in the case of unfree tenants, but clearly affecting freeholders 
also. The Durham records show that such justice might be 
eagerly sought by litigants,® and the petition against it which 
produced the statute of 13914 probably represents the view 
rather of the defendant than of the plaintiff. The St. Albans 
evidence, stretching over a long period, suggests that as the free 
tenants more and more sought justice elsewhere and commuted 
their suits to the abbot’s court for money payments, the feudal 
procedure of the court became transformed to the official and 
equitable procedure of conciliar jurisdiction. 

Both the greater and the lesser franchises, then, showed in the 
later middle ages a power of adaptation to changing conditions, 
and of serving the needs of the times. The law administered in 
them differed in little from the common law of the realm; its 
administration was ultimately in the case of the palatinates, and 
more directly in the case of the other_lordships, subordinated to 
the king’s government. The system approximates pretty closely 
to the politisch gebotene Dezentralisation of Mitteis. 

It was not the administrative rights of the franchises which » 
endangered royal authority in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. ‘The state of affairs described by Plummer as “ bastard) 
feudalism,” by. Holdsworth as “‘ the new feudalism ” and charae- 
terised by M. Bloch as displaying all the essential features of 
feudalism, rests not on delegated authority, but on personal 
relationships, and has its roots in economic, social.and military 
developments. 

* Denholm-Young, Seignorial Administration, pp. 25-30; Register of John of 
Gaunt (Cumden Series), 1. nos. 1004, 1002, 1111, 1157, ete. E. Levett, Studies in 
Manorial History, pp. 153-9. 

* Hist. of Eng. Law, 11. 378-9. 


* Lapsley, op. cit., pp. 182 ff. 
* 13 Ric. II, o. 12 (Stat, Realm, u. 82-3). 
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The operation of the laws of inheritance and descent had 
brought about a vast accumulation of estates, the administration 
| of which necessitated the organisation of & great household 
| system consisting of a host of paid dependents. The more 
| efficiently a magnate administered his franchise, or exploited 
\the material resources of his domains, the greater were the 
‘potentialities of his personal influence. To this must be added 
the effects of the wars in Scotland and France, which led to the 
growth of the system whereby lords contracted to supply the 
€government with troops which they themselves secured by 
Santee: a practice, as has been recently shown, at least as 
. old as 1297.1 John of Gaunt’s Register for 1370 to 1373 contains 
numerous examples of these contracts by which knights and 
squires bound themselves for life to a great lord, at a retaining fee 
in time of peace, augmented in time of war, with wages by the day 
for the duration of the campaign and supplemented by a fixed 
share of the profits arising from prisoners’ ransoms or loot. 
But the retainers of a fourteenth-century magnate were not all 
soldiers; they ranged from legal experts “feed of the lords 
council” to any humble neighbour who might be useful. The 
600 liveried retainers of Thomas of Lancaster in 1314 included 
knights, squires, clerks and grooriis. The practice of clothing 
your adherents in a livery or uniform has been traced by Mrs. 
Stenton as far back as 1218, when a certain north-country robber 
was reported as buying 100 marks’ worth of cloth to clothe his 
following of fifteen men “ as if he had been a baron or an earl.” 
The Cambridge parliament of 1388 was the first to legislate on 
the subject; and by 1393 it had become necessary to forbid 
yeomen below the rank of squire to wear livery of company 
unless they were resident in their lord’s household.? It is not 
necessary to-day to insist upon the psychological importance of 
uniform-wearing. The abuses that became associated with the 
practice are forcibly expressed in the oath taken by all the mem- 
bers of parliament in 1433 from the king downwards—“ that no 
lord, by colour nor occasion of feoffment or of gift of movable 
goods shall take any other men’s cause or quarrel in favour 
supportation or maintenance, as by word, by writing or by 
message to officer, judge, jury or party, by the gift of his clothing 
or livery or taking into his service the party, nor conceive against 
any judge or officer indignation or displeasure for doing of his 
office in form of law.” * Oaths and statutes were equally vain : 
1 Denholm-Young, op. cit., pp. 23, 167-8. 
* Stat. of Realm, u. 84. * Rot. Parl., tv. 421-2. 
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the citizen who petitioned against the practice found himself 
forced to rely on it for self-protection and to “ get lordship.” 
Society was honeycombed by these new feudal contracts 
whereby a man in effect commended himself to a lord, and 
bound himself to love what he loved and loathe what he 
loathed. 

The contrast between this new feudalism and the old 
firstly in the fact that from the legal point of view the contract 
between lord and man was no longer secured by land, and the 
stability of the tenurial relationship was thus lacking; and 
secondly that from the constitutional point of view the relation- | 
ships operated not as a substitute for a national governmental 
system but within the framework of that system. The lord 
protected his dependent not by excluding government officials 
from his franchise, but by intimidating juries; by controlling 
sheriffs; by nominating justices of the peace or of oyer and 
terminer, or by getting himself put on the commissions. The 
dependent rendered his service in the shire court, on a jury, or 
in the witness-box, no less than as a member of an armed gang. 
The writs might run in the king’s name, and the justices, sheriffi 
and juries might swear to uphold his government, but in fact / 
the machinery of royal government was manipulated by the 
magnates, without liberties as well as within. If this is to be 
called feudalism, it is a parasitic institution, deriving its strength/ 
from a system hostile to itself, cut off from its natural roots in 
the soil, and far removed indeed from the atmosphere of re- 
sponsibility, loyalty and faith which had characterised the re- 
lationship of lord and vassal in the earlier middle ages. 

Sir John Fortescue put his finger on the economig basis of 
this power. His proposal for the resumption of franchises by 
the crown was no way original; for sixty years a succession of 
acts with that purpose were being passed, but all loaded with 
exemptions that made them as futile as the measures against 
livery and maintenance. No effective remedy could come from 
a parliament dominated by the lords who were the first bene- 
ficiaries of the system which the commons bewailed. The 
.Yorkists made a beginning,’ but it was left to the Tudors to 
destroy the ascendancy of the landed aristocracy, to restore the 
effective, as against the nominal ascendancy of the law, within 
liberties as well as without, and to make royal administration so 

? E.g., by the resumption of some of the northern franchises and the creation 


© palatinate of the Western March under Richard of Gloucester in 1482. 
(Rot. Pari., v1. 204.) 
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efficient that the king’s revenue was, as Fortescue had demanded, 
greater than that of his wealthiest subject. 

Of the means employed for this end the suppression of livery 
and maintenance by Star Chamber methods and the confiscation 
of lands of attainted rebels are familiar. Harrington in his 
Oceana indicated the legislation by which economic and thus 
ultimately political power was transferred from the old aristocracy 
to the new squirearchy.!_ The aspects of Tudor policy which are 
examined below are the insistence on the rights of the crown as 
feudal suzerain, the invocation of a stricter interpretation of the 
legal theory of quo warranto, and the abolition or absorption of 
those franchises which sheltered lawlessness or opposed a barrier 
to the effective sovereignty of the crown. 

Fortescue had recommended a stricter enforcement of the 
royal rights of wardship and marriage, and Richard III had 
anticipated Henry VII in the sending out of commissioners to 
inquire into all “lordships, manors, lands, advowsons, wards, 
marriages, reliefs, escheats, and escapes of felons concealed from 
the king, and all alienations of land without licence.” * From 
1485 to 1508 these inquests, in effect a revival of the oldest 
articles of the general eyre, were: being held from county to 
county,’ including, as Mr. Stewart Brown pointed out, the county 
palatine of Chester. Their efficiency and unpopularity are 
attested by the protests of’ parliament and by the surprised 
comments of the Venetian ambassadors on the amount of revenue 
derived from this source, as well as by the enthusiasm with 
which the fall of Edmund Dudley was greeted when Henry VIII 
disgraced him, as the indictment put it, “ for procuring of false 
inquests of alienation to be found, making out that manors were 
held in chief of the crown that were not, refusing livery of seisin 
to heirs holding of the crown when they came of age unless they 
paid extortionate fines.” 5 But Henry VIII had his own methods 
for achieving similar results; as Plucknett and Holdsworth have 
shown, the Statute of Uses in 1536 was the outcome of a long 
struggle with the aristocracy to prevent the evasion of feudal 
dues by the device of enfeoffment to uses,* a device employed 


+ 4 Hen, VII, c. 12, 19; 7 Hen. VII, c. 2; J. Harrington, Oceana (1700), p. 69. 

* Pat. Rot. Cal., 1476-85, p. 543. 

* Bee D, Brodie in Trans. R. Hist. Soc. for 1982, pp. 156-8; and Pat. Rot. 
Cal., 1485-94, pp. 133-4, 415; 1494-1509, pp. 33, 66, 420-4. 

* Eng, Hist, Rev., 1934, pp. 676 ff. 

5 Coke, Fourth Inst., c. 35. ® 


* Trans, R. Hist, Soc. for 1936, pp. 121 ff.; Holdsworth, Hist. of Eng. Law, 
443-67, 579-80, 
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as early as 1405 and unsuccessfully attacked by Henry VII in 
the statutes of 1489 and 1504. The statute of 1536 fixed the 
responsibility for the payment of feudal dues on the beneficiary 
of the use, and Miss Brodie has shown that the court of Wards 
and Liveries, set up in 1540 to take over from Chancery the 
administrative, fiscal and judicial work of enforcing the feudal 
incidents, had been anticipated by Henry VII’s short-lived swper- 
visor of the Prerogative who fell with Empson and Dudley.’ 

The second line of attack on feudal irresponsibility can also 
be associated with Edmund Dudley, though it did not originate 
with him. His law-reading on the Statute of Quo Warranto, 
discovered by Miss Putnam and now being edited by Miss Brodie,? 
might well be a programme for the attack upon the franchises 
by the Tudor judges. But the campaign had begun before he 
gave his lecture; Keilwey’s Reports and Brooke’s and Fitz- 
herbert’s Abridgemenis contain the cases on which his doctrine 
is based. Miss Thornley has told of the struggle with the sanc- 
tuaries,* beginning under the Yorkists by administrative methods 
such as registration, but carried on by Henry VII with the col- 
laboration of pope and of lawyers. A philosopher like More 
might defend sanctuary as a refuge for the political offender; 
practical statesmen could only applaud the judgement in Stafford’s 
ease in 1487, which abolished the protection which had been 
legally accorded to the traitor by the special sanctuary since 
1388.4 To pardon treason, the judges declared, belongs to the 
king alone, and no sanctuary can give more than temporary 
protection in treason.5 This was only one of the series of judge- 
ments by which the legal basis of title to franchise was being 
restricted under Henry VII. Dudley’s doctrines® as to the 
forfeiture of liberties for non-use, for abuse, for non-claim, for 
false claim, for failure to prove prescription for one type of liberty, 
to produce a charter in another or to establish allowance in the 
eyre for yet another can all be illustrated in the Yearbooks. 
The case of the Abbot of Battle in 1494,’ for instance, when it 


Trans. R. Hist. Soc. for 1932, pp. 158-9; Holdsworth, H.E£.L., 1. 409; Pat. 
Rot. Cal., 1494-1509, p. 591. 

* Iam deeply in Miss Brodie’s debt both for many valuable references and 
for her great kindness in allowing me to consult her transcript of Dudley’s Reading, 
from Camb. Univ. Lib. M.S. Hh. 3. 10. : 

* Tudor Studies, ed. F. Seton Watson, pp. 199 f. 

* Journal of Brit. Arch. Ass., 1933, p. 306. 

* Year Book 1 Hen. VII, Pasch., pl. 15; Trin., pl. 1. 

* C. U. L. MS. Hh. 3. 10, ff. 11d-17. 

* Year Book 9 Hen. VII, Mich. pl. 6; of. 2 Hen. VII, Mich. pl. 1, 16 Hen. VII, 
Trin. pl. 17. 
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was ruled that a charter of William the Conqueror gave no title 
because it was before the time of legal memory, and that a recent 
allowance of the liberty in the Common Bench gave no title 
because it was not in the general eyre, forms a significant contrast 
to the case of St. Martin’s le Grand in 1440, when the two chief 
justices had said that allowance of the liberty in eyre was un- 
necessary since the king could not resume a franchise granted 
by William the Conqueror. Thus interpretations of the law of 
Quo Warranto far stricter than those of Edward I’s or Edward II’s 
justices were threatening the existence of the franchises well 
before Henry VIII and Cromwell launched their direct attack 
in the Reformation Parliament. 

The note of battle is first sounded in the undated report on 
the northern franchises sent in to Cromwell in 1534, which stated 
that “the king’s rights are attacked by all manner of liberties, 
his felons and outlaws are clothed and maintained by stewards 
and bailiffs of liberties, so that his process has no place, and his 
laws are not dreaded.” * 

The Welsh marcher franchises were, however, the first to 
be tackled. Four acts of 1534 struck at their practice of shelter- 
ing escaped felons, giving the neighbouring county officials and 
J.P.s power to demand the surrender of such fugitives. In 1536 
the act “for making the laws of Wales the same as those of 
England,” extinguished the Custom of the March, absorbed some 
136 lordships into five new shires and brought both old and new 
shires under the English administrative and judicial system.‘ 

In February 1536 Cromwell had noted as. matters to be dis- 
cussed with the king for parliament “ specially to speak of the 
utter destruction of sanctuary. Item for the dissolution of all 
franchises and liberties throughout the realm, especially the 
franchise of spirituality.” *® By April, besides the Welsh act, 
there had been passed an act drastically restricting, though not 
utterly destroying, sanctuary rights,® and the act ‘for recon- 
tinuing certain liberties heretofore taken from the crown,” by 
which the power to pardon crimes, the power to appoint justices 
in eyre, justices of assize, justices of gaol delivery and justices 
of the peace and power to issue writs, original or judicial, was 
taken away from every subject.’ Henceforth no man could be 


+ B.M. MS. Lansdowne 170, ff. 95-95 v. Cited by Miss Thornley, Journal of 
Brit, Arch, Ass., 1933, p. 310. 

* Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vu, no. 1669. 

* 26 Hen. VIII, cc. 4, 5, 6, 11. 4 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26. 

® Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, x, no. 254. 

* 27 Hen. VIII, c. 19. 7 27 Hen. VIII, c. 24. 
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said to break the peace of any one but the king. ‘“‘ The most 
ancient prerogatives and authorities of justice appertaining to 
the imperial crown of this realm that had been taken from it by 
sundry gifts of the king’s progenitors to the detriment of the 
royal estate and the hindrance and delay of justice ” were restored 
to it. The palatinates had lost their viceregal character; hence- 
forth all stewards and bailiffs of franchises were to come under the 
same regulations as the ordinary officials of the shire. The 
surrender of the greater monasteries in the years 1536-9 wiped 
out the greater number of the ecclesiastical liberties, for the lay 
successors to the abbots’ lands received them with greatly 
lessened privileges. 

Revolutionary as was the work of the Reformation Parliament, 
feudal and franchisal administration had still a long period of 
life and, one must suppose, usefulness before it. The courts 
of the duchy of Lancaster, of Chester, of Durham and of Ely 
were expressly retained by the act of 1536, though the writs of 
the local chanceries ran in the king’s name and the justices were 
appointed by him. Chester and Lancaster, as we have seen, 
were in the hands of the crown; Durham would probably have 
been converted into an ordinary shire on the death of its bishop 
if he had not happened to outlive Henry VIII. But in fact it 
was not until the nineteenth century that these “ peculiars ” 
in local government ceased to function. The clue to their survival 
is to be found in the protest of the inhabitants of Durham in 
1688 against the abolition of the palatinate: they said, “ We 
were and are born to the sure use and enjoyment of the laws of 
the county (which are and always have been conformable to 
the laws of the land) distributed at our doors.” ! In fact, 5084 
writs issued out of the Durham Chancery between 1825 and 
1836 and 150 pleas were heard in the Palatinate Court.? So, 
in 1771, Bentham could write of the bishop of Ely’s court of pleas 
that “for the-bishop it was a matter of prestige rather than 
profit, but for the inhabitants it was a matter of great convenience 
since they had justice administered, as it were, at their very doors 
in all pleas of the crown; and in most civil cases they need not, 
unless they thought fit, have recourse to any other place for 
justice than the bishop’s court.””* The same argument applies 
to the Courts of Great Sessions which functioned for Wales after 
the abolition of the marcher lordships, and to the Court of Duchy 


* W. Hutchinson, Durham, 1. 561. 

* Parl. Papers, 1836, xu. 161-2. 

Dy Bentham, History and Antiquities of Church of Ely, 1812, Appendix, 
p. 25°. 
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Chamber of Lancaster which continued to function down to 
1835. Until the county courts were set up in the nineteenth 
century, the courts of the franchises were undoubtedly serving 
a useful purpose, and the enduring quality of medieval adminis- 
trative arrangements is attested by the fact that the boundaries 
of the old monastic franchises are still retained in some cases for 
the county administrative districts of to-day. 

One feature of the palatinates of special interest is their 
relation to parliament. We have seen that the commons had 
complained in the fourteenth century that residents in the 
franchises did not bear their fair share of members’ expenses. 
In Cambridgeshire the contribution of the Isle of Ely was already 
held to be a third in 1331, and this was compounded for by a 
payment of £200 in 1431.2 In the county of Lancaster the 
practice of representation was established before the creation 
of the Palatinate, and the charter of 1351 empowered the duke 
to send two members to parliament for the county and two for 
the borough. Mr. Richardson has recently shown how John 
of Gaunt applied this privilege.* Wales and the Welsh Marches 
were given representation by the act of 1536, and seven years 
later, the inhabitants of the county palatine of Chester petitioned 
for representation and obtained: it.‘ Durham remained un- 
represented until the Commonwealth. Down to 1603 the residents 
in the palatinate had been exempt from taxation also, in considera- 
tion of their hazards and services in Scottish wars, but the Union 
had removed that pretext. Petitions for representation in 1614, 
1623 and 1627, in which the plea of “ no taxation without repre- 
sentation ’” was urged by the inhabitants of the Palatinate 150 
years before the American colonists, were rejected. A petition 
of 1653 was successful, but in 1660 the inhabitants again lost 
their members and a fresh agitation began in 1666.6 Bishop 
Cosin resisted their demand vigorously, informing them that 
they were very lucky to be exempt from representation: a bill 
introduced into parliament was defeated in 1668 by sixty-five 
to fifty, and it was only during the vacancy of the see that occurred 
after his death that the borough and county of Durham finally 
obtained representation in 1672.7 


1 £.g., the isle of Ely, the Soke of Peterborough, and Western Suffolk (Bury 
8t. Edmunds). ® Rot. Parl. rv. 382. 

* Bulletin of Johy Rylands Library, 1938, pp. 175-222. 

* 34 Hen, VIII, c. 13 (Stat. Realm, ut. 911). 

5 Vict, County Hist. of Durham, 1. 167 f. 

* W. Hutchinson, Durham, 1. 539-47; V.C.H. Durham, u. 172. 

7 26 Car, m1, c, 9 (Stat. Realm, v. 795). 
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The history of Scottish feudalism! is illuminating in ite 
similarities and contrasts with English feudalism. The legal 
theory is more clear cut, the beginning and ending of the system 
more definite, and the political importance is greater, because 
the crown failed to secure its own"position either by evolving a 
strong central bureaucracy or by retaining or recovering an 
adequate royal demesne, Something like the Leihe-zwang of 
the Empire seems to be operative. The lords to whom rights of 
public justice were granted by the Scottish kings in the twelfth 
century not only retained their regalities intact, but kept the right 
to delegate those powers which the English barons lost before 
the end of the twelfth century; they retained the power to hear 
appeals from their vassals’ courts which the English barons lost 
in the thirteenth century; they retained down to the seventeenth 
century the power to hear pleas of the sword and to inflict capital 
punishment by gallows and pit.? Dalrymple, writing in 1758, 
said, “In the declension of almost every part of the feudal 
system the English have gone before us.” An act of 1455 to 
prohibit further grants of jurisdiction was not observed; at the 
time of the Reformation the forfeited ecclesiastical franchises 
were re-granted undiminished to the new secular landlords; 
Cromwell’s attempt to discipline the feudal courts was only 
partially successful,? and it took two Jacobite risings to bring 
about the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions in 1747. 

Undoubtedly the greater activity both of the regalities (the 
Seottish equivalents of the palatinates), and of the baronies with 
less exalted jurisdiction is partly due to the absence of a royal 
judicial system comparable to the English. The chief justiciar- 
ship of Scotland was hereditary down to the eighteenth century ; 
the justice of the peace was only introduced into Scotland in 
1609. If the rolls of the Scottish barony courts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries be compared with those of contemporary 
English manorial courts their greater competence and activity 
are at once evident; the technique of the feudal court is function- 
ing effectively in dealing with the problems of local justice and 
local administration where in England, in spite of the additional 


* Por Scottish feudalism, see especially John Dalrymple, An essay towards @ 
general history of feudal property in Great Britain, 1758 (2nd edit.); and W. C. 
Diekinson’s introductions to The Court Book of the Barony of Carnwath and The 
Sheriff Court Book of Fife, Scottish Hist, Soc., 1937, 1938. 

i * Dalrymple, op. cit., p. 235; Court Book of Barony of Carnwath, pp. xxvi, 


* See Minutes of Barony Court of Stitchell (1655-1807), ed. G. Green; Forbes 
Barony Court Book (1659-78), ed. J. M. Thomson, Scottish Hist. Soc., 1905, 1919, 
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duties imposed on the leet jury by Tudor legislation,! the business 
tends to become more and more formal. Neither the present- 
ment of nuisances by a jury nor the transfer of copyholds before 
a steward involved judicial activity; in the seventeenth century 
feudal jurisdiction in England was really a thing of the past, 
whilst the feudal incidents whose existence had been artificially 
prolonged by Tudor policy, having contributed to the unpopularity 
of James I’s and Charles I’s government were finally abolished 
in 1660 as part of the financial settlement of Charles IT. 

To what extent, then, are we to consider feudalism as an 
operative reality in England from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
eenturies ? 

To the administrative historian it is clear that during the 
later middle ages the monarchy preserved feudal forms of govern- 
__ ment to serve itsownjends. As in the earliest days of feudalism> 

“GOnditions in the north and west. still demanded decentralisation 
and devolution of government,.both-militazy-and.civil. But the 
fact that a national system of royal government existed made it 
possible ta_enforce/the feudal contract by non-feudal machinery 
when necessary. Only on the Welsh Marches is there any real 
retrogression; Edward I’s claim that the powers of the marcher 
lords derived from royal grant and not from conquest, and that 
the law of England was superior to the Custom of the March was 
not upheld. In the south and east the feudal and franchisal 
jurisdictions were part and parcel of the national system of 
administration, their functions being recognised and utilised by 
the royal government. 

But if we turn from the framework of government to the 
forces moving within it, it is clear that the French wars had 
produced a revival of the political and social power of the landed 
aristocracy which in its turn exploited the forms of national 
government and abused and distorted. royal justice. Royal 
officials became the tools of baronial power. Not till the crown 
had recovered control of its own machinery could..the—‘ 
feudalism.” be exorcised. Then the Tudors could sont one 
hand enforce half-obsolete feudal obligations on their tenants 
in chief, and with the other resume those regalities which, like 
the privileges and alien loyalties of the church, endangered the 
unique sovereignty of the crown. Their modifications of the 
land law and their redistribution of landed property released new 
socie! and economic forces which operated in the same direction. 

The legislation of Henry VII and VIII, followed by the 

1 Holdsworth, H.H.L., 1. 137. 
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suppression of the two great northern rebellions, killed political 
feudalism and dealt a mortal blow to economic and social feudalism. 

The forms of feudalism survived in administration till the nine- 
teenth century and in the land law till the twentieth century. 
But the real forces of national life were moving in other channels,» a 
and if a traditional deference to the great landholders dominated” 
English society well into the nineteenth century, the balance of 
economic and political power had long before that been transferred 


. to other hands, 
Heten M. Cam. 





NOTES’ AND NEWS 


THERE are cogent arguments in favour of a policy of making no 
more changes than are absolutely necessary in the organisation of the 
Association during the present national emergency, and we hope that 
the services of its experienced officers will be retained. As regards the 

rsonnel of the Council itself this will be possible for the coming year. 

he nominations received for the annual election have been fewer than 
the number of vacancies, so that there will be no need to hold a postal 
ballot. The President (Sir Charles Grant Robertson) and the Honorary 
Secretary (Dr. J. F. Nichols) have each completed their respective 
terms of office, and both are due to retire in January. At the time of 
writing these notes no definite decision has been reached, but there is a 
strong feeling that both should be asked to continue in office for another 
year. Both are certain to do what seems best for the Association, and 
if they felt that it was the wish of the Council that they should continue 
to serve, they would do so despite other heavy calls on their time. 
We hope that such a decision will be reached : it will be a great help 
to know that their experience is at the service of the Council during a 
year which must be no less difficult than the one now drawing to its 
cman. * * * * * * 

Wiru the death of Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte at the age of 92, on 28 
October last, there passed a figure of considerable significance in English 
historical scholarship. Educated at Eton and Christ Church, he took up 
historical studies after obtaining his degree in 1870. His interest in 
Eton led, firstly, to his admirable history of that foundation, published 
in 1877, and, secondly, to a model calendar of the Eton muniments, 
which appeared in a report for the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
in 1883. With this calendar was also published a similar one which he 
made of the documents belonging to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Largely asa 
result of his work for the Historical Manuscripts Commission he was 
appointed Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, by Lord Esher, 
Master of the Rolls. In this office he did pioneer work both in organising 
the Public Record Office, and in planning and supervising the many 
calendars, lists and indexes of the public records, which have been so 
great a feature of its work. As one of the leaders in this provision 
of the apparatus for present-day historical studies, Sir Henry Maxwell- 
Lyte deserves a high place in the thoughts of all historical workers. 
He retired from this office in 1926. 

His own historical writings were numerous. His works include 
several valuable Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
A History of Eton College (1877), A History of the Unwwersity of Oxford 
(1886), A History of Dunster (2 vols., 1909), Notes on the Great Seal of 
England (1926), Some Somerset Manors (1931). He was also responsible 
for the Record Office edition of The Book of Fees, and was a frequent 
contributor to the publications of the Somerset, Record Society. 

*” * 


Iv is heartening to notice the enthusiastic activity of the Swansea 
branch of the Association, and the valuable results it has achieved 
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co-operative work. An article in Archacologia Oumbrensis 
for June 1940 on “ The Excavation of Bishopston Valley Promontory 
Fort, Glamorgan,”’ by Mrs. Audrey Williams, records the results of 
exeavations carried out by members of the Swansea branch and their 
friends in May 1939. The work was planned and supervised by Mrs. 
Williams, who has been specialising for some years on the study of 
Iron Age settlements in the district. Work lasted about a month, 
and was financed by voluntary subscriptions from members and friends. 
Three full-time workmen were employed, and there was a supply of 
voluntary workers from the branch and the staff and students of 

University College. Permission for the excavation was given 
H.M. Commissioners of Works and the landowner, Mrs. F. Gilbertson. 
The dig established the fact that this site was enclosed and inhabited 
by natives in Roman times, and adds to the evidence (more weighty 
in North than in South Wales) for the persistence on the hills and clifis 
of Wales of a native life comparatively undisturbed by the Roman 
jneursion into areas more attractive to the military and urban mind. 
This settlement at Bishopston, comparable with two small coastal 

: tory forts in Pembrokeshire, essentially prehistoric th 
chronologically Roman, demonstrates Romanization reduced to vanish- 


t. 
Fs disappointing that, as with so much else, the war has cut 
aeross other plans for co-operative work at Swansea. We congratulate 
members on their initiative, and hope that the return of peace will find 
them taking up fresh work of a similar nature, and so essentially worth 


* * * * * « 


Racent correspondence in The Times has revealed considerable 
anxiety concerning the fate of papers of historical interest at a time 
when there is a heavy demand for waste for pulping. Much material 
likely to be consumed in this way comes from solicitors’ offices, and is 
likely to contain a great deal of material the destruction of which is— 
te say the least of it—most undesirable. Yet, in spite of an ap 
from the Master of the Rolls, printed in The Times, 21 September, 
1939, and of the offer made by the Records Preservation Section 
of the British Records Association to examine any material which is 
to be pulped, a relatively small response seems to have been forthcoming. 

We would again urge upon all entrusted with such materials, who 
may be considering their destruction, the duty of discrimination. 
They should call in the services of the voluntary workers of the British 
Records Association, who will gladly offer expert advice. _Communi- 
eations should be sent to Miss Stokes, Hon: Sec., The Records Preser- 
vation Section, British Records Association, at 8 New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


* * * * * 1 


Ir is not necessary to be a specialist in educational problems in 
order to a the profound significance for this country of the 
effect of the war upon the position of the public schools, Already 
questions of the deepest importance are being asked, and sooner or 
later public opinion will be confronted by decisions which ought not 
- to take it unawares. Those of our readers who consider it their duty 

to be informed on such agubject would do well to consult some recent 
articles in The Journal of Hducation, in which several contributors have 
declared their views. In the July and August numbers Mr. Charles 
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Douie, formerly an assistant principal at the Board of Education 
contributed two articles under the title “Can England afford her 
Public Schools?’ In the September number Sir Frank Fletcher, 
formerly Headmaster of Charterhouse, discussed “'The Future of the 
Public Schools.””. On the same subject in the November number 
several distinguished past and present headmasters, led by Sir Cyril 
Norwood, President of St. John’s College, Oxford, considered various 
aspects of this difficult problem. Further articles on the same subject 
are to appear in the December and J anuary ineuse of the same Journal. 
*« 


Tx Ministry of Information has issued a wall-map of The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, which has been distributed to all members 
of The Historical Association. The map was prepared under the 
direction of Professor V. T. Harlow, Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University of London. It has the merit of complete 
simplicity: by ingenious shading all countries connected with the 
Commonwealth are shown with the same red background. There is a 
minimum of letterpress which may, according to the predelictions of 
individual users, be either an advantage or a grave defect. 

* 


In the notice of Mr: David Williams’ on John Frost: A Study in 
Chartism, which was published in our last number, we regret that the 
particulars of publication were accidentally omitted. Will readers 

lease note that the book was published by The University of Wales 
Seon Cardiff, at the price of ten shillings ? 
* * * oo *” * 

Unrtu. further notice all correspondence for the Historical Association 
should be sent to the Secretary, Historical Association, c/o The Library, 
University College, Exeter. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION No, XCV 
Toe Treaty or WAITANGI 


A waTIon needs its legends, and Waitangi has become a necessary 
of the mythology of New Zealand. The Maori now blesses it as 
the symbol of a century’s attempted protection. The white New 
Zealander salves his conscience with the belief that the justice of the 
Treaty’s three clauses has not been confined only to the fading ink- 
marks upon the rat-eaten parchment which now lies in a Wellin 
archive. It became, and it may still be, the fashion to compare it to 
Carta and, —S the historian may quickly destroy the 
ion of similarity between a nineteenth-century treaty and a 
thirteen a oe the comparison is not insignificant. Both 
documents have been made to play the dual réle of a contemporary 
statement and an antiquarian aid to political polemic. The historio- 
graphy of both reveals a tendency to confuse the two planes of argu- 
ment, in the one case to read seventeenth-century notions of liberty 
into the last days of the Angevin Empire; in the other, to give to the 
Treaty of 1840 the meaning it acquired in the history of the British 
Empire in the years which followed, bearded by retrospective wishful- 
ness. Waitangi has been the target for the interpretations of politi- 


2 BrstiocRaPHicaL Norse.—The most important sources for the Treaty are 
the Colonial Office papers in the Public Record Office, in particular the series 
€.O. 209/1 ff.; and the papers presented to Parliament, especially P.P. 1840, 
xxxiii, PP. 1841, xvii (which include Hobson’s despatches) and P.P. 1844, xiii, 
the Report of the Select Committee on New Zealand, with its valuable appendices. 
This article is derived mainly from these sources, with the additional use of New 
Zealand archives (the General Assembly Library, the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, and the Hocken Collection, Dunedin), with their useful diaries and 

of early settlers. The archives of the Church Missionary Society in Salis- 
Square are also helpful. But I have tried not to clutter up a general article 

ith footnotes citing them in detail. 
co best =o ihe Stowinotef ake witness Wai a The Authentic 

Genuine History o, Signing of the aan of Waitangi (Wellington, 1890). 
For a modern account see G. H. Scholefield, tain William Hobson (Oxford, 
1934). There is an old-fashioned and uncritical study by T. Lindsay Buick, 
The Treaty of Waitangi (1914; second edition, 1933), of little value to the historian. 
Most writers on New Zealand have discussed the Treaty. The best modern 
authorities on the period of colonisation are A. J. Harrop, England and New Zea- 
land (London, 1926), and again in the New Zealand volume of The Cambridge 
Hiatory of the British Empire (1933); and J. 8. Marais, The Colonisation of New 
Zealand Eee. 1927). For a general study of the iod W. P. Morrell’s 
sensible Colonial Policy of Peel and Russell (os ord, 1930) is invaluable, 

On the legal aspects of the Treaty there have been various articles in The New 
Zealand Law Journal and several cases before the Courts. The most noteworthy 
was the Rotorua Lakes case: Z'amihana Korokai v. the Soliciter-General (xxxiit, 
ree 38h), I have been kindly allowed to read an unpublished study of 
the by Dr. N. A, Foden of the Department of Internal Affaire, Welling- 
tom. For a survey see M. F. Lindley, The Acquisition and Government 
of Backward Territory in International Law (London, 1936). 

The ‘Seolnnl, of the Treaty has evoked many publications, but few have yet 
reached . I wrote Prelude to Waita + oe Conny Om On pane a 
British Government towards New Zealand on the eve of the Treaty, the meat of 
whieh will be found in my article ‘‘ James Stephen and Britiah Intervention im 
en eek bali Saab ob te 1b om bo lear bi ve of Phe 
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cians, missionaries, officials, landsharks, even historians; of men with 
axes to grind, pamphlets to sell or companies to float. Controversy 
about it has its weary length along for a hundred eager years, 
In addition, the Treaty has received the sober and more frigid examina- 
tion of the law-courts of three countries. 

Here it is proposed to discuss it, for convenience, from three aspects, 
First, its significance in the establishment of British sovereignty over 
New Zealand. Secondly, we must examine the varying interpretations 
placed upon it in the early days of its history by the main disputing 

ups: the Government, the missionaries, the settlers, the New 
Zealand Company and the natives themselves. To each the 
was a pis aller. An analysis of the conflict of opinions upon it should 
help us to disentangle the clash of interests which es the early 
history of the colony at once so disputable and so interesting. Lastly, 
there is the question of the importance of the Treaty in marking a stage, 
not just in the history of a British colony, but in British colonial hi 
in general. We must try, if the full significance of the Treaty is to be 
brought out, to examine its value as a yardstick, one among many, by 
which to measure anempire. The Treaty was not just a legal document; 
indeed, there are some who assert that it was never a legal document 
at all. In the history of the Early-Victorian Empire it marked a new 
method, or the coherent enlargement of an older and more tentative 
method, of attempting to protect a native race from the inrush of a 
new and essentially different culture. It reflected a fresh attitude to 
British possessions overseas. 

Captain William Hobson, the British envoy, left Sydney on 19 
January 1840. Before he sailed, Sir George Gipps, the Governor of 
New South Wales, issued three proclamations : e ing the limits of 
New South Wales in accordance with the Letters Patent of the previous 
June; appointing Hobson Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand; and 
announcing that land-titles would be investigated by commissioners 
chosen in New South Wales. The last proclamation was in accordance 
with the Instructions carefully prepared by James Stephen, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, with which 
Hobson had left England in August 1839.1 

Hobson repeated the last two proclamations at Kororareka on 
30 January 1840, a week before the Treaty was “signed” by the 
Maori chiefs. He adopted the designation “‘ Lieutenant-Governor of 
the British settlements in progress in New Zealand,” which was thus 
either within, or about to be part of, the dominions of the Crown. 
Moreover, in the end, he did not wait until he had heard that his agents 
had secured a full set of signatures to the Treaty, but, on 21 May, 
“* yielded to the emergency of the case . . . and without waiting for 
Major Bunbury’s report, proclaimed the sovereignty of Her Majesty 
over the Northern island. Actuated by similar motives and a perfect 
knowledge of the uncivilized state of the natives and supported by the 
advice of Sir George Gipps, previously given, I also proclaimed the 
authority of Her Majesty over the South islands, on the ground of 
discovery.” ' 

Since Elizabeth’s day successive British Governments had success- 
fully insisted that prior discovery of territory substantiated no title 
to it unless followed up by “ effective occupation.” This view had 


1 P.P, 1840, xxxiii, Normanby to Hobson, 14 August 1839. I have discussed 


a oy og pes of these Instructions and their relation to the Treaty in my 
article in The Journal of Modern History. 
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been confidently maintained against the Portuguese in West Africa 
and the Spaniard in South America. Prior discovery was held to give 
an inchoate title only which required perfection by some positive action 
such as cession, effective occupation or conquest. The Dutch claim to 
New Zealand by virtue of Tasman’s discovery in 1642 had not been 
kept warm; but Hobson’s proclamation of Lieutenant Cook’s re- 
discovery in 1769 did not necessarily give to the Crown a title against 
the Maori, but served only to warn off other competitors, in this instance 
the French. 

French activity in relation to New Zealand may be dismissed 
briefly! News of scares about two Frenchmen, the Bishop Pom- 

ier and the eccentric “Baron” de Thierry, had’ been reaching 

Street for some years. But neither was a French agent, and 
the Colonial Office knew it. Nevertheless, it was known that the 
French coveted New Zealand and that in August 1838 a French sailor 
had bought land on Banks’ Peninsula. The North Island was evidently 
throughout as a British sphere of influence. French aims in 
the South Island were to establish a secure base for their growing 
ere and, later, to find a site for a convict station. The 
instability of French politics retarded a forward policy in the Pacific, 
and only the publication of Hobson’s Instructions in a French news- 
hustled the French into action. Even so, not until December 
1359, long after Hobson had sailed from England, did the Nanto- 
Bordelaise Company which had bought out the sailor Langlois’s claim, 
to come to terms with the French Government. By the time 
the corvette L’ Aube reached the Bay of Islands Hobson’s proclamations 
were already nearly two months old. The Lieutenant-Governor sent 
Captain Stanley in the Britomart to Akarea to make assurance doubly 
sure by an exhibition of sovereignty, the holding of a court. The 
French captain Lavaud bowed gracefully to British prevention, and 
his Government eventually approved his gesture. French recognition 
of British sovereignty was not made until 1844, but by then it was a 
formality long overdue. 

In the North Island the Treaty represented the completion of 
the securing of British sovereignty against other competitors. Clearly, 
after the British Government had pointedly announced its intention of 
staking out its claim to New Zealand, any interference by another 
European Power would have been regarded as an unfriendly act, and 
that was why the French captain made no aggressive move at Akarea. 
But the Maori claim, already recognised by the British Government on 
several occasions since 1817, was not so readily to be set aside. It is 
— that international custom in such instances was dubious and 

successful action by the representative of the British Crown was 
sufficient, first to secure sovereignty, then to gain for it general recogni- 
tion. Executive practice appears to have made the title gcgally 
perfect. But to have announced by proclamation that New and 
was thenceforth British territory would have been me another 
“ paper-pellet,” as Gipps described an earlier document, had the natives 
contested the assertion by successful force. It was obvious that 
Maori agreement was necessary in fact if not in law, for the natives had 
m actual power whatever they may have lacked in legal dominion. 


* The Colonial Office and Foreign Office papers make it perfectly clear that 
the British Government did not annex New Zealand because of French rivalry. 
¥et it is often wrongly insisted that auch was the case, ¢.g., in the recent 4 Hundred 
Years of the British ire, by A. P. Newton, pp. 75-6, 
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We may recall Dicey’s familiar distinction between political and legal 
sovereignty. It is doubtful whether the chiefs who signed the 

had sovereignty to cede. They lacked the power by native usage to 
sell lands on behalf of their tribes, as subsequent disputes were to reveal, 
Could they then yield a sovereignty which they neither comprehended 
individually nor collectively SS Many lawyers have doubted 
their status to be partners in the bilateral act of a cession of sovereignty, 
and some have held that British sovereignty over New Zealand was 
obtained by proclamation on the grounds of prior discovery followed 
by effective occupation. The Treaty, by securing native acquiescence, 
made the effectiveness of British occupation possible. 

But James Stephen, who had been Counsel to the Colonial Depart- 
ment and the Board of Trade and was thus himself a lawyer, always 
persisted in the view that the Treaty was legally necessary as well as 
politically expedient. ‘‘ How much wiser,” he suggested in July 1840, 
“* was the course taken of negotiating for a cession of sovereignty than 
would have been the case of relying on the proceedings of Captain Cook 
or the language of Vattel in opposition to our own statute-book,” which 
on four separate occasions had recorded New Zealand not within the 
dominions of the Crown. The Government had also recognised a 
Declaration of Independence pre by James Busby, the British 
Resident in New Zealand, for a “‘ Confederation ”’ of chiefs in the north 
of the North Island, a futile attempt to provide the country with 
settled government. The implication of Stephen’s view was that to 
repudiate the Treaty was to disavow not only British honour, but 
British sovereignty as well. (Or so it was held in 14 Downing Street. 
Had the occasion demanded, doubtless the two would have been held to 
be separate.) The result was,as Dr. Marais has suggested in T'he Colon- 
tsation of New Zealand (p. 102), the Treaty of Waitangi received treatment 
different from that accorded to compacts with South African chiefs 
which were regarded as political, and therefore revocable, engagements, 
not as treaties from which sovereignty derived. The orthodox view of 
Waitangi became, in the words of Sir Robert Peel, that it was “an 
absolute engagement which according to a proper construction of it 
ought to be respected” whichever party held power in England. 
Succeeding Colonial Secretaries reserved to themselves the privilege of 
interpreting what the Treaty’s three articles entailed. 

A baldly literal translation of what was read out to the chiefs 
assembled at Waitangi on 5 February 1840, runs thus : 


** Here is Victoria, Queen of England, in her ious remembrance towards 
the chiefs and tribes of New Zealand and in her wish that their chieftainship and 
their land should be secured to them and that obedience should be held by them 
and a state of peace also, has considered it a just thing to send here some chief 
man to arrange with the natives of New Zeeland that the governorship of the 
Queen may be agreed to by the native chiefs in all places of the land and of the 
islands, so many together are the men of her people who have sat down 
in this land and are coming hither. Now it is the Queen who wishes that the 
governorship a be arranged that evils may not come to the natives and to the 
white men who dwell without law. There. Now the Queen has seen good that 
I should be sent, William Hobson, a Captain of the Royal Navy, a Governor for 
all the places in New Zealand that are yielded now or hereafter to the Queen. 
She offers to the chiefs of the Confederation of the tribes of New Zealand, and 
other chiefs as well as these, laws which shall be spoken now. 

Here is the first : Here the chiefs of the Saedoconedion and all the chiefs also 
who have not joined the Confederation mentioned, cede to the utmost to the 
Queen of England fo1 ever continually, to the utmost of the whole governorship 
of their land. 

Here is the second ; Here the Queen of England arranges and confirms to the 
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¢ 
¢hiefs, to all the men of New Zealand, the entire chieftainship of their lands 
* their and their property. But here the chiefs of the Confederation and 
ali the other chiefs besides yield to the Queen the buying of those places of land 
where the man to whom the land belongs shall be good to the arrangement of the 
t which the buyer who is told by the Queen to buy for her shall arrange 


Here is the third: This too is an arrangement in return for the assent of the 

ip to the Queen. The Queen of England will protect all the native 

men of New Zealand. She yields to them all the rights one and the same as her 
doings to the men of England.” * 


The story of the debate and the “ signature ” on 6 February 1840 
has been told by the missionary-printer Colenso and, more cireum- 
speetly, by Hobson in his despatches. His agents, missionary and 
military, proceeded to tour the country, gaining further signatures. 
By 21 May he was sufficiently satisfied (or scared) to proclaim British 


ty. 

To the British Government the Treaty was the outcome of a slow 
development of which it had taken reluctant control. The projected 
appointment of a consul had grown into the plan of finding him land, 
so much land in the long run that the plan had swollen into that of 
full annexation. Another colony meant for the Colonial Office more 
overwork, more squabbling with its mentor, the Treasurer, and more 
attacks upon its position in the government of the Empire from 
—— outsiders or sentimental negrophilists. The Colonial 

found no peace in the Treaty for which James Stephen had 
eoached Hobson so patiently.? 

Between 1838 and 1840 three men did most to determine British 
policy towards New Zealand: James Stephen, the guiding spirit of 
the Colonial Office; Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the promoter of the 
New Zealand Company; and Dandeson Coates, the lay Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society. Yet the Treaty of Waitangi satisfied 
none of the three. It went beyond Stephen’s originally limited 
intention, though ultimately his Evangelical’s conscience derived some 
solace from it. To both Coates and Wakefield it was a defeat. There 
seems little doubt but that Coates had sought to prevent official inter- 
vention in New Zealand beyond the point at which British authorit 
would cease to depend on the resident missionaries, who were to be le 
alone to build up a “ moral influence” not far removed from an 
attempted theocracy. But the local evangelists realised the unreality 
of many of Coates’s aims, and they had themselves sent an ap for 
official British intervention to establish a government. When Hobson 
arrived they did their best to assist him. Henry Williams he 
Busby to draw up the Maori version of the Treaty, and interpreted it 
to the chiefs assembled at Waitangi. Richard Taylor was the scribe, 
and the document was struck off on the mission at Paihia. The 
Williams brothers and Maunsell were among the agents chosen to 
secure agreement from those other tribes whose chiefs did not come to 
Waitangi. It has been suggested that the missionaries were making 
the best of a bad job and trying to consolidate their threatened power 
by a new method. Those missionaries who claimed for the rest of 
their lives that the Treaty was fully comprehensible to the natives 


1 This is @ slightly amended version of the translation which appeared im the 
useful supplement to The New Zealand Herald, 22 January 1940. 

* I have described Stephen's share in the acquisition of New Zealand and the 
Gevernment’s approach to the Treaty in The Journal of Modern History and im 
more detail in my Prelude to Waitangi. 

No. 99.—vo. xxv. a 
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had stated only the previous year, 1839, that “a native could not 
understand what would be comprehended under the term ‘ sovereign 
rights.’”” Either missiona: ucation of the Maori had proceeded 
at an unparalleled rate or the missionaries had changed their minds, 
The change was not reputable, and lends weight to the tion that 
they were salvaging the remnants of their unsuccessful attempt at 
hegemony. But their political power had gone. They might remain 
the favourite Europeans of the Government, but they were now to be 
subordinate. The British Resident in New Zealand had been “ ae. 
credited ’’ to the missionaries. Henceforth the missionaries were 
perforce accredited to the British Governor. Moreover, since they had 
taken a leading part in gaining native agreement to the Treaty, their 
prestige was bound up with it. Maunsell realised the difficulty, and 
wrote anxiously to Hobson’s successor of his hope that native acknow- 
ledgment of British sovereignty would “never be made, even ap- 
parently, the basis of any measure that may hereafter result in their 
prejudice.” Their close connection with the Treaty and with the first 
two Governors entangled the missionaries in native eyes with the 
British ascendency. ‘‘ Oh you missionaries! Do you know why you 
were sent to us? You were really sent to break us in, to tame the 
Maoris as we break in a wild horse—rub them quietly down the face 
to keep them quiet. Then when the missionaries had tamed us, 
another set of pakehas took the land from under us.” But, on the 
other side, the missionaries’ support of the natives entangled them im 
settlers’ eyes with native intransigeance. Moreover, the missionaries 
were themselves land claimants. 

The settlers’ approach to the Treaty was naturally enough focused 
on its effects upon land-holding. The second clause (which, gave to 
the Crown the sole pre-emptive right) was a check on unrestricted 
settlement, and therefore became the centre of acrimony. More 
important, however, was not the land they would not be allowed to 
buy, but the land which they already held. _There is little doubt that 
most settlers were surprised and dismayed to discover that the Govern- 
ment proposed to act retrospectively and to examine their title to lands 
which they had held before British sovereignty had been established. 
The main business of a settler is to settle. A man hacking out a home- 
stead from the bush could scarcely be expected to devote much time 
to the carefully chosen phrases of a civil servant back in London town. 
It is probable, from their subsequent attitude, that the settlers imagined 
that what they had they would hold, and the orders coming from 
Downing Street made no difference to decent folk who had never done 
ae any harm and who had given the “ niggers ” a square deal. 

n they discovered that, following upon the ty, the Crown was 


commas Se duties of a sovereign power, the attractions of having at 
last itish Government lost their comfort. To the Kororareka 


colony the coming of any form of government was fiercely opposed; 
it meant, inevitably, the end of their lawless devilry, and their opposi- 
tion was automatic. But the decent settler whose views were worthy 
of attention was poy misled, and his ——- to the Treaty 


became the more bitter by his puzzlement. Gipps and Hobson had 
both issued warnings by proclamation, but few men heed a warning 
which does not auger to affect them, The settlers thought to gai 
the security of a British Government in place of the natives’ 
insufferable sufferance. They did not realise that English law would 
not be satisfied by a native customary title to land. It must have 
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seemed hard that the natives were guaranteed the possession of their 
lands, whereas they, the settlers, and British at that, had to prove 
the validity of their land-titles. Surprise quickened their temper, and 
came to object to the Treaty which to their minds was responsible 
for such an unexpected predicament; because the natives were given 
what seemed to them an ex rated idea of their rights ; because 
fature land purchases were to be restricted; most of all because they 
had been jerked from their new roots. The settlers expected not to 
have to prove their titles, but to defend them should objections be 
raised. Hobson’s aim was not expropriation, but the establishment of 
a definite regime of private property under British law. Valid claim- 
ts would thus gain a common-law title in fee simple. It was an 
irritatingly roundabout short-cut. Reculer pour mieux sauter. In its 
ultimate effects this policy was more dangerous to the natives than to 
the settlers, for it was the individualisation of land-tenure which proved 
at once the major method of sidestepping the Treaty and the principal 
dissolvant of the integrity of tribal life. But the settler, like everyone 
else, had not realised what the Treaty entailed, and Governmental 
incompetence served to strengthen his apenuse’ pride. In the be- 
ginning, however, he had cheated himself by relying on rude common- 
sense. 

More important, and more articulate, was the ~ 6 emg of the 
New Zealand Company, whose driving force was Gibbon Wakefield. 
Gipps had dealt promptly with the Sydney landshark. The Company 
= a tougher nut tocrack. Wakefield had intrigued unsuccessfully 

the support of the Government. Weary of ill-success and eager for 
quick results, the Company had despatched its own expedition with its 
own native policy. The Company had sought to force on the establish- 
ment of British sovereignty over New Zealand. British sovereignty 
was now established. ere was the rub? The real objection of the 
Company was that it had wished for British rule for a different purpose 
from that which Hobson represented. To the Company it had seemed 
that if New Zealand became a British colony, the Home authorities 
would have to take some action to protect British subjects in the 
country; perhaps they would go further, and assist the Company. 
Behind the Company’s propaganda lay the dream of New Zealand 
peopled with British stock, of English men and women living in yet 
another England set in a silver sea. Gibbon Wakefield was no ordinary 
company promoter : he was an idealistic chameleon. The end justified 
the means, and was therefore distorted by them. The Company had - 
relied on Cook's re-discovery as excuse for colonising occupied territory. 
Instead, it was faced with a Treaty which aimed not at furthering 
British settlement, but at controlling it : to protect a native race from 
its deleterious effects. The Company had expected British sovereignty 
to start, as it were, from scratch. The notion that the new sovereign 
would act retrospectively lay outside the Company’s plans. It was 
annoyed that future land-purchases were to be circumscribed. To 
discover that, in addition, past purchases were to be examined was too 
dismaying to pass aiinins. Yet it was there precisely that the 
bed bon I was at its weakest. Colonel Wakefield, its agent, 
had t land in good faith, but his purchases were disputed and his 
titles precarious. The savagery of the Company's attack upon the 
Treaty and the resultant Land Commissions are explicable not just by 
the check they placed upon the Company's policy; they found the 
Company’s chink. 
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At one time or another the Company raised all the objections to the 
Treaty which subsequent politicians, lawyers and historians have pro. 
duced. Its spokesmen insisted that Maori “ savages ”’ did not 
sovereign rights and that, even had they done so, they did not com. 

hend the significance of the cession. They accused Hobson of 
Hamhetecting for native rights at the same time as they were denyii 
that such existed. Changing their tune, they asserted that the Treaty 
was merely a Governmental arrangement with the natives which did 
not apply to those parts of New Zealand where the chiefs had sot signed 
and, in particular, to those districts which the Company claimed to 
have purchased. Yet again, they pretended that the natives were 
given an inflated conception of their rights at the same time as they 
announced that the Governor was deluding the Maori with temporary 
promises. From a narrowly legalistic angle, the Company had a useful 
case. But Wakefield forgot that, whatever lawyers might think of the 
Treaty (with their clients’ hopes taken into account), the real issue at 
stake was not good law, but good faith. As Peel was to point out in 
1845, the Treaty as representative of Governmental policy had now 
to be discussed in the language not of lawyers, but of statesmen. 

The real weakness of the Company’s attack was that it was attempt- 
ing two incompatible objects. Wakefield realised that to centre opposi- 
tion upon the Treaty itself, which had intensified the Company’s diffi- 
culties, was probably the best way to. extract a new policy from the 
Government. But, as usual, he left open another avenue: the 
ee of compromise with the Government to extort for the 

mpany what would amount to a “ most-favoured-settler-clause ” 
to the Government’s policy. But the alternation between fighting 
the Treaty tooth and nail and accepting its consequences in order to 
salvage an effective residue weakened the Company’s case. Pursued 
together, the policies served only to increase the already strong suspicion 
of the a scruples. Moreover, some of the Company’s attacks 
swung back upon itself. Though it might deride the cession of 
sovereignty by ‘‘ savages,” others of the same race had ceded land to 
the Company’s agent. And, as yet, the natives did not disown the 
Treaty, whereas they readily repudiated the Company’s land-purchases. 
Propaganda against ‘‘ the Governor’s blanket ” did not lessen the fact 
that buying lands which were disputed for muskets and reserve schemes 
looked little better than buying for blankets a sovereignty which its 
cessors were not contesting. From a long view, the cession of 
sovereignty embodied a change more vital in its effects upon native life 
than even the sale of the vast acres which Colonel Wakefield had 
bought, with Dicky Barrett as an obesely complacent go-between. 
But in the first five years of the colony, the period of the Company’s 
argument against the Treaty, British sovereignty meant the protection 
of the natives, whereas the Company’s purchases, on the other hand, 
entailed native deprivation. 

We may note three stages in the Company’s policy towards the 
Treaty. At first it was ignored as just a native concern affecting the 
Company’s plans only by delaying the Governor’s visit to Port Nichol- 
son, the er’ principal settlement. But when eventually 
Hobson went south, the Treaty went with him. Not that Hobson’s 
agents continued to collect signatures in the Company’s districts, but 
the effects of what we may call the “ Waitangi policy ” and appoint- 
ment of Protectors of Aborigines (according to Hobson’s Instructions) 
began to be felt there. Thenceforth the ration attack upon the 
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Treaty mounted to boiling-point, and may be found most coherently 

ressed in the letter from Joseph Somes, the Governor of the Com- 
pany, to Lord Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, dated 24 February 1843. 
‘We always have had very serious doubts whether the treaty of 
Waitangi, made with naked savages by a consul invested with no 
plenipotentiary powers, without ratification by the Crown, could be 
treated by lawyers as anything but a praiseworthy device for amusing 
and pacifying savages for the moment. But we thought it most 

bable, that whenever possession of New Zealand should be actually 
obtained by Her Majesty, the view hastily adopted by Lord Normanby 
would be found impractivable, and abandoned.” The hand was the 
hand of Somes, but the voice was the voice of Wakefield. 

‘When it was realised that the Government would not budge, 
Wakefield tried another tack, an articulation and extension of the 
Company’s first reaction to the Treaty: the insistence that its effects 
were limited territorially and did not penetrate the Company’s dis- 
tricts. This sideblow at the Treaty, just as unsuccessful, was in the 
nature of a rearguard action. But the fight continued, particularly 
after the lamentable massacre at Wairau, and the Select Committee of 
1844 characterised the Treaty as “a part of a series of injudicious 

ings,” which Charles Buller, the gay young Radical, roundly 
called “‘shams.’”’ The Committee’s report was important in its in- 
fluence on the policy not of Stanley, then Secretary of State, who 
scorned it with his usual grandiloquence, but of Lord Grey, a subse- 
ent tenant of the Colonial Office. Then Viscount Howick, he was 
airman of the Committee, and his resolutions swept aside the timid 
riders advanced by G. W. Hope, the representative of the Government. 
The third resolution was ‘‘ That the acknowledgment by the local 
authorities of a right of property on the part of the Natives of New 
Zealand, in all wild lands in those Islands, after the sovereignty had 
heen assumed by Her Majesty, was not essential to the true construction 
of the Treaty of Waitangi and was an error which has been productive 
of very serious consequences,” such as the affray at Wairau, which had 
arisen from a dispute over native custom in regard to land boundaries. 
When Lord Grey became Colonial Secretary in 1846 he adopted this 
view of the Treaty, and it seemed for a time that the Colonial Office 
had taken over the réle which the Company had been adopting. But 
George Grey, the Governor, warned off his namesake in 14 Downing 
Street, and the brief attempt to make the Treaty circumscribe Maori, 
as well as European, land-claims was allowed to lapse. It seems 
probable, however, that Lord Grey’s interpretation was that held in 
the Colonial Office when Hobson was first sent out in 1839. The 
Company, by overplaying its hand, had hardened official hearts against 
it and all its works. 

The Company’s death-rattle as an effective opponent of the Treaty 
was heard in the great three-day debate in the Commons in June 1845.! 
Charles Buller, who led the attack upon the Treaty in the best speech 
of his brief career, was too witty to be wise. It was too late to be 
, denouncing Busby and his Confederation, Hobson and his blankets, 
even Fitzroy and, his flagstaff. No longer was it possible to gather 
general support for the assessment of the “ proper worth ” of the Treaty 
as just “an arrangement between Governor Hobson and the native 
chiefs whose goodwill it was necessary to secure.” Five years of the 
* Waitangi policy ” had exhibited its weaknesses, but they had made 

1 Hansard. Third series, vol. 81. 
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the Treaty too important to repudiate. Breaches or circumventions 
might still occur; overt abandonment was by now impossible. The 
legend was already being woven. 

The interpretation which the Maori placed _ the Treaty is most 
difficult to recapture. Translation, however efficient, bears with it an 
inevitable loss of the nuance. To us the broad lines of the document 
stand stark clear. Sovereignty was ceded to the Crown. In exchange 
for a guarantee of their possessions the natives yielded to the Crown 
the exclusive right of pre-emption of such lands as they wished to sell. 
The final article promised them protection and made them British 
subjects. But in February 1840 the full significance of the Treaty 
must have eluded the translators, let alone their listeners. The 
missionaries could not know what was to come, be their translation 
never so effective. They could explain to the natives only what they 
hoped the Treaty would come to mean. Their translation carried with 
it a double distortion—of language and of wishful thinking. Moreover, 
the business was hurried. Not only were new conceptions put before 
the Maori mind—the word “ Kawanatangi” had to be invented to 
express sovereignty—but they were given insufficient time to examine 
them. Colenso advocated less speed, but Hobson was evidently 
worried by opposition, and he had caught the Anglican fear that the 
French bishop, Pompallier, had a political objective. To his English 
sailor’s dread of Popery must be added the fact that he was relying 
upon the Church Mission. He was too honest to realise that the 
implications of the Treaty might repay a closer study. To him the 
blessings of British rule were self-evident. The natives had had a fair 
exposition from the missionaries ; one of whom, Henry Williams, had, 
like himself, been in the Navy. Now let them sign. Hobson could 
not see that others, less worthy but more intelligent than himself, 
might find in the Treaty room for an interpretation less ingenuous and 
less noble. So a bluff and short-tempered English sailor got on with 
his task. Not that he made a bad job of it: but it was rough hewn, 
like its author. 

New power too readily gives its holder a belief that opposition must 
inevitably bear evil in its motives. Hobson did not understand 
Maning, who opposed the Treaty at Waitangi. (Maning was after- 
wards the author of the rollicking Old New Zealand and a Tein in the 
Native Land Court.) Maning saw farther than the end of Hobson’s 
nose. He knew that British government meant the end of “ the good 
old days ’’ he was later to describe so vividly and the overthrow of the 
influence of the pakeha-maori like himself. He realised that it might 
mean, too, the submergence of the Maori asa race. Irishmen like him 
had tasted already the acid blessings of English paternalism. In 
encouraging native opposition to the ‘Treaty he was not merely being 
fractious or Irish. He was as right in his way as Hobson in his ; Anglo- 
Irish relations, even at their best, have borne this innate tragédy. 
Maning saw to some extent what the Government, for all its benevo- 
lence, would do to Maori life. What he refused to see was what 
colonists would do to it without any Government at all. Hobson could 
think _ in terms of the kindly mantle of the great white Queen; 

ing of the restrictions her Government would bring. The Maori— 


like the truth—lay between. ; 
So Hobson reported his + prenentinas as such a man will, as if 


unanimity had been accorded them but for a few temporarily sub- 
versive spirits roused by the agitator. The words of Nopera Parakaria 
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seemed by their eloquence to bear the whole of the truth, and even 
James Stephen looked up from his despatches to find “ great merit in 
the New Zealand style of public-speaking.” ‘‘ The shadow of the 
land,” said Nopera, “ goes to Queen Victoria, but the substance 
remains with us.” To accept this native version would be to suggest 
that the Maori gained the real benefit from the Treaty and the British 
only the privilege of waving the Union Jack over new territory. But 
as Vernon Smith, the Parliamentary ,Under-Secretary of State, re- 
marked, “I fear that they will discover that the subjects of Queen 
Victoria have something more than the shadow.” The British had 
come to govern the country and to civilise the natives according to 
preconceived standards. All—Governor, civil servant, missionary and 
Company man—shared at least this view: that the proper way to 
civilise the Maori was to make him a respectable sabbath-keeping 
workman, who, by serving the cause of colonisation and subjecting 
himself to European disciplines, would gain the precious blessings of 
Europe’s civilisation. They differed only in the stress they placed 
upon such discipline and in their estimate of the speed of its success. 
The aim of all, conscious or not, was the creation of a native working- 
class. When one chief suggested at Waitangi that he and his fellows 
would “ be reduced to the condition of slaves and be obliged to break 
stones for the road,’”’ his words were but the seamy side of the truth. 
That is not to say that the British Government intended to degrade 
the natives. Far from it. But it did intend to make them work as a 
step towards “ civilisation.’”” The shadow was not insubstantial. 

“ The terms made use of in the native language were such as would 
clearly convey to the natives who signed the treaty,” wrote William 
Swainson, the first Attorney-General of New Zealand, “ the idea that 
their chieftainship, with whatever might be incident to it, was to remain 
unaltered ; but the terms did not, and indeed could not, convey to them 
a distinct understanding of what we, on our part, understood and 
intended to be understood, by the language made use of to cede to the 
Crown of England the Sovereignty over the country; there being no 
word in the native language by which that term could clearly be 
expressed. Thus they had but a very imperfect knowledge of the force 
and effect of the terms of the agreement; and throughout the whole of 
the negotiations, it was held out to them by the agents of the Crown, 
that the cession of the Sovereignty would, at all events, be productive 
of signal and substantial advantages to themselves; indeed, the only 
clear idea which they formed of the consequences of ceding to us the 
Sovereignty over the country was, that they should be immediate 
gainers. If the consequences of that act had been fully understood by 
them—if they had been aware that in ceding the Sovereignty they gave 
to us the power to abrogate their own usages and customs, to destroy 
the power of their own chiefs, and to impose our own laws upon them— 
it may be doubted whether: a single chief of influence would have 
become a party to the Treaty of Waitangi” (New Zealand and its 
Colonization (1859), pp. 157-8). 

It was evident that the chiefs did not believe that the Treaty would 
make any difference to native matters inter se.. When an attempt was 
made to intervene, for example, at Monganui, the response was, “ You 
go home; what do you bring soldiers here for? leave us to see our own 
laws and customs as you have done by the treaty; you do not stipulate 
anythin as to our laws and customs and we have a right to do as we 
like.” igus, George Clarke, the Chief Protector, reported after his 
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tour of the north that the general notion there was that “ in signi 
the treaty they reserved to themselves the right of adjudicating accord. 
ing to native custom in matters purely native while they ceded the 
right of government in matters not only of the white but between the 
white and the native.’”’ But he went farther in answer to a series of 
carefully framed questions at the end of the same year, 1842, to assert 
that the natives allowed of Government intervention in grave issues 
such as war and murder. Those who had not signed the Treaty 
believed that the Government should limit its activity to European 
British subjects. There was an echo of this attitude in the ’sixties, 
when Wiremu Tamihana did not consider himself disloyal to Queen 
Victoria in organising ‘‘ the Maori King ’’ movement, since neither he 
nor his father had signed the Treaty.! 

Hobson had been instructed to gain “the free and intelligent 
consent ’’ of the natives. Their free and intelligent refusal was not a 
difficulty which could be swept aside by the mere order of the Colonial 
Secretary in London. The Saocennath might treat all natives as if 
they had signed. The Maori knew the difference. To some of them 
at least the Queen had not even gained the shadow. 

Most people came to regret the way the Maori had been endowed 
with sovereignty only in order that it might be ceded to the British 
Crown. But compared with the day-to-day issue of the second article 
of the Treaty the question of sovereignty, though really conditioning 
the remainder of the Treaty, was but the backcloth to the drama. To 
the Maori the second article represented an absolute and unconditional 
guarantee of their taonga, their cherished possessions. But Hobson 
was misinformed of Maori custom. He did not realise that scarcely an 
inch of New Zealand but had some native claimant. The Government 
in London had had no intention in the first place of guaranteeing 
unoccupied land. If, then, the Governor held to his bargain with the 
Maori, they gained the better of it. The importance of the second, 
article was that it intertwined inextricably the whole question of land- 
sales and colonisation with that of native administration and policy. 
That, of course, was to some degree inescapable. But it had the 
correspondingly unfortunate result of tending to substitute a policy 
with regard for native land for the larger policy having regard for 
native life. The immediate and territorial issue pushed the higher 
motive into the background as the idealism exported from England 
degenerated into the inevitable empiricism of the frontier. 

Land-sales could not proceed according to English laws of real 
property. ‘‘ Alienation, in the sense in which it was understood by 
the white purchasers, was something quite new to the natives. There 
is some evidence that many of the tribes and chiefs supposed that they 
were giving purchasers no more than a sort of usufruct. As the sales 
to speculators were made mostly within five years before annexation 
. . . it is obvious that no specific customary law as to the manner or 
effect of these wholesale alienations of communal property could have 
grown up.” * Both parties, the Government and the Maori, failed to 
make a clear distinction between actual possession and legal dominion. 
Just as the Governor believed at Waitangi that Maori tenure was 


1 Grey MSS., Auckland. Memorandum of interview with Tamihana at 
Tameahere, April 1861. : 
~ ® American and British Claims Arbitration Tribunal, 1925. Case of William 
Webster; no. 31 (Washington, 1926). Webster was an Ameriean citizen who 
claimed to have bought land in New Zealand between 1836 and 1839. 
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confined to occupied lands, so too did the natives believe that in their 
sales they were ——e occupational rights rather than perpetual 
ownership. They aimed to gain a white man, not to lose a native 
possession. ‘ When they sold their land to an individual it was upon 
the implied condition that he should come and settle among them; if 
he did not come, they considered that sale void and land has been sold 
over and over again from that very circumstance.” 
In agreeing to the Treaty, the natives did not envisage wholesale 
colonisation. This initial misconception on both sides upon the whole 
ion of the tenure and sale of native lands was complicated by the 
concomitant question of Crown pre-emption. To the natives this 
appears to have meant that the Crown had the right of first refusal. 
To the Government, and subsequently to the Courts, it meant that the 
Crown had the sole right of extinguishing the native title and trans- 
muting it into fee simple. This difference of interpretation entailed 
three major difficulties, besides breeding suspicion on both hands. If 
the natives wished to sell and the Government for the moment coyld 
not afford to buy, as became the case, the natives were aggrieved. 
the other hand, the natives could put a check upon colonisation by 
refusing to sell, and the settlers became aggrieved. Again, when the 
Government bought native land and re-sold it for a higher price, the 
* Government brokerage,” as it came to be called, became virtually 


a tax upon the natives and another cause for their dissatisfaction. The 
design of the pre-emption clause was to control the limits of settlement, 
@ very necessary measure to a Government short of money as well as 
of officers and military power, yet always liable to have to intervene in 
squabbles between native and settler; necessary also to prevent land- 
es and to evolve as soon as possible a system of landholding 
cognizabl 


ein mature law. But it had the unfortunate result of making 
the Government, in the eyes of wilful settler and misunderstanding 
native, the greatest landshark of the lot. 

Lastly, there was the vexed question of the “‘ Governor’s blanket.” 
From Hobson’s point of view the gifts were a courteous response to 
native hospitality. ‘‘ Not until the Treaty had been signed,” he 
wrote, “did I give them anything. To have sent them home without 
some acknowledgment would have been a violation of their customs and 
would have given offence; I therefore distributed among them a few 
articles of trifling value before they separated.” Hobson’s agents took 
equal care to keep the signature and the gift discrete. Major Bunbury 
was able to return two-thirds of his blanket ration and most of his 
tobaceo. But it was easy to assert, if one disliked the Treaty, that the 
natives had been bribed into agreement and had sold their birthright 
for a plug of tobacco. When the chiefs met in conference at Kohima- 
rama in 1860, Paora Tuhaere said that the blankets were “ bait. The 
fish did not know there was a hook within. He took the bait and was 
caught. When he came to a chief, Mr. Williams presented a hook and 
drew out a subject for the Queen.” Some chiefs were annoyed in 1840 
that no blanket was given them, and considered themselves fully 
entitled to a gift. Some feared that their acceptance might be inter- 

eted as payment for signature ; but they took their share. Obviously 
It is not easy to be categorical, With some of the Maori the blankets 
undoubtedly turned the scale in favour of agreement, and in such 
mstances one must remember not just their immediate cupidity, but 
the interpretation which they were placing upon the Treaty. Others 
accepted the presents without, in practice, the cession. Te Rauparaha 
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once said that he would never sign again even for another blanket. 
His subsequent actions suggest that he, at least, did not feel bound by 
the gift. Some chiefs, and among them the most powerful—Te Whero 
Whero and Te Heu iiee--oaea to sign at all, blanket or no blanket, 
It was dangerous for Hobson to have distributed presents, however 
strongly native custom demanded some token. It might have deluded 
the less intelligent into selling the future for the tangible; it entangled 
the permanence of the Treaty with the impermanence of the “ pay- 
ment”; and it provided the opponents of the Treaty with a use 
lever. The presents in all cost £562 1s. 5d. Sovereignty, it seemed, 
was at-a discount. 

Treaties had been made before with native tribes, with North 
American Indians or with the Bantu. In the main they were attempts 
to secure the frontier or to extend it. In one sense, Waitangi was 
similar, for it advanced the frontier once and for all to the sea. But 
the differences were more radical. In the first place, the Treaty was 
neither a temporary expedient nor readily revocable. Secondly, it was 
designed to settle conditions within the frontier, not, as in the African 
and American instances, beyond it. They were quasi-diplomatic 
arrangements; Waitangi presaged a systematic native policy. The 
negro and the redskin had too often been regarded as an administrative 
nuisance; the Maori was held to be worth protecting. Waitangi 
was another symptom of the change in British imperial policy: a 
recognition at once of the worth of a native race and of the ioaan of 


European colonisation to coloured peoples. It is doubly noteworthy 
as a signpost in the history of “the second British empire,” for it 
advanced the conceptions of the wardship of native races and of the 
protection of minorities, the two doctrines which form the major 


contribution of that empire to civilisation, shoddy and bloodsoiled 
though its history was so often to be. Instead of a pseudo-Christian 
pretence about the equality of man (the strong man’s excuse for his 
injustice), here was clear recognition of man’s inequality, but, too, the 
belief that in his weakness man is entitled to an equal justice. 

As a revelation of current tendencies in Early-Victorian England, 
the Treaty runs counter to some accepted beliefs. We know the decade 
1830-40 as, in the main, but for a noisy minority, opposed to im- 
perialism and to the extension of English responsibilities overseas. We 
assume it to have been an age of laisser-faire, and we tend to regard the 
professional humanitarians of Exeter Hall as having forced policies 
upon reluctant Governments from the outside. Yet here was a policy 
which extended the Empire and which accepted, howbeit reluctantly, 
increased responsibility and expense for the mother-country. Govern- 
ment intervention was the determining element in its development, and 
Government action prevented individual Europeans from higgling the 
land market to the detriment of the unprotected native; so that to 
some it seemed better to be a Maori in New Zealand than a factory-hand 
in England. The organised bodies of embattled humanitarians had 
declared against treaties with native tribes. Yet not four years later 
the Government itself was essaying an humanitarian policy in making 
such a treaty. The homilies of Exeter Hall were as impractical as they 
were hopeful. Colonists and land companies ignored them and their 


1 P.P. 1837, vii, p. 80. The Report of the Select, Committee upon Aborigines 
in British Settlements, a remarkable attempt by Fowell Buxton to find a practical 
basis for pious hope and to provide a realistic note to Evangelical negrophily. 
But it remained merely a programme. 
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attempts “ officiously to keep alive” the natives they patronised so 
readily and understood so little. Only the Government could check 
rapacity. 

a sae stress must not be laid upon the Treaty’s virtues. It 
did represent a new, in that it was positive, and an admirable spirit in 
British colonial policy. But the Maori’s jocund day was over. The 
missionaries, by their emphasis upon individual salvation, had thrust 
the first wedge into the communal sanctions of Maori life, and the 
“Waitangi policy,” by stressing the individuality of land-tenure, 
similarly cut sheer across the tribal pattern. The policy had to be 
either expensive or ineffective. To carry out its conditions efficiently 
demanded many more experienced officials than the situation afforded 
and much more money than could be wrung from the British taxpayer. 
It required a strong Governor, whereas Hobson was ailing and four 
himself waived the pre-emption clause in a misguided attempt to keep 
the spirit of the Treaty by disregarding its letter, a dangerous precedent 
to set. His successor, George Grey, was strong enough, but, despite 
his strenuous pretence to be upholding the Treaty, his whole policy 
was in reality a systematic undermining of its essentials and the sub- 
stitution of his own Fuehrerprinzip for the control of the chiefs over 
their tribes : the despot’s familiar habit of cutting off the heads of the 
tallest poppies. Moreover, the Treaty became entangled in the fight 
for “ Responsible Government.’”’ There was a thread of connection 
between the opposition of the Company to the Colonial Office and the 
opposition of the advocates of ‘‘ Responsible Government” to the 
continuance of Imperial control of native affairs. William Fox, for 
example, who, during his second ministry (1861-2), moved the suc- 
cessful amendment placing that control in the hands of the ministry, 
had learned his politics as one of the Company’s agents. In the end, 
the Treaty became the fundamental issue between colony and mother- 
country. 

The Treaty of Waitangi was honoured too often in the breach, and 
not usually because it was irrelevant. Despite its many disadvantages, 
the main difficulties in the relationship between European and Maori in 
the years which followed 1840 were due to non-observance or evasion of 
its conditions and, most particularly, of the spirit in which they had 
been formulated. TREVOR WILLIAMS. 
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The Economics of Ancient Greece. By H. Micnuty. 1940. xi+ 415 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


No aspect of ancient history has aroused greater interest in recent 
times than the economic, and the present attempt “ to give, in short 
compass, the results of modern research, and the conclusions of scholars 
working in this fascinating field” deserves a warm welcome, No 
similar work has appeared since Glotz’s valuable Le travail dans la 
Gréce ancienne, published in 1920, and followed in 1926 by an English 
translation, Ancient Greece at Work. But Prof. Michell, even when 
he covers the same ground, shows independence in the selection, 
arrangement and treatment of his materials and has widened in some 
directions the scope of his inquiry, though, on the other hand, he has 
restricted the period under review by excluding the Hellenistic age. 
His work is likely to supersede that of Glotz among English-speaking 
students, if for no other reason than that, unlike his predecessor, he 
gives ample references both to ancient sources and to modern dis- 
cussions. The book comprises ten chapters, in the first of which, 
entitled “The Background of Greek Economics,” the author deals 
with the geographical features, the economic life, the population and 
the economic thought of ancient Greece, while those which follow 
describe its agriculture, mining, labour, industry, commerce, trade 
and piracy, money and banking, and public finance. A select biblio- 
graphy and an index close the work. The style is clear and concise, 
and a vast store of information is packed into the volume without 
producing an impression of disorder or of undue congestion. The 
author freely uses his own judgement, but he has no unhealthy craving 
for originality and no general thesis to maintain, and he does not 
hesitate to admit that for many problems the available evidence is 
insufficient to warrant more than “ intelligent guesses.” 

I would gladly end here if honesty allowed. But I must add that, 
with all its virtues and its value, the book might, and therefore should, 
have been much better. For it is marred by an inexplicable profusion 
of errors and inconsistencies. The author has, he tells us, been en- 
gaged on this work for several years; had he but spent a few more 
days in a careful revision of the proofs, he might well have eliminated 
scores, if not hundreds, of flaws. A few examples must suffice. The 
names of modern scholars fare badly: C. L. Woolley, for instance, 
becomes I. L. Woolley on p. 299 and C. F. Woolley on p. 320, Géz is 
transformed into Glotz (273), Hatzfeld into Hatzfeldt (396), Haessler 
into Haeseler (395), and the initials of A. M. Andreades, E. L. Hicks, 
U. E. Paoli, D. 8S. Robertson, J. Toutain, R. Weil and A. M. Wood- 
ward are variously misrepresented (399, 396, 349, 379, 398, 332, 327). 
Ancient personal and local names come off no better: Architeles 
becomes Archiletes (90, 400), Eumathes Sumathes (344), Telauges 
Telanges (188), Telesias Thesias (126), Troades Trojae (150), Collytus 
Colyttos (187), Cythnus Cythrus (277), Opus Opis (277), Patras Patros 
(46, 409), and, worse still, the Attic deme Cytherus Cythera (198). In 
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general, proper names are Latinised (xi), but inconsistencies are frequent, 
such as Skotoussa (47), Rhyndakos (197), Lykios (129) and Mithaikos 
(196). Alternately is written for alternatively (242), quinquitéme 
for quinquereme (198) and thunniskopeia for thunnoskopeia (289, 414). 
The titles of books or articles are very frequently misspelled, and 
wrong (¢.g., 137%, 163", 237°, 2541, 299!, 3391, 3595, 388°) or insufficient 
(e.g., 189*2, 212°, 229%, 2587, 2964, 389?) references are common. The 
same work is cited as “ Xenophon’s Government of Athens” and as 
“ Pseudo-Xenophon’s Constitution of Athens” (227, 234). Incon- 
sistencies are not confined to form, but extend also to subject-matter. 
Thus the equivalent of 800,000 medimni is given as 1,200,000 bushels 
(21) and that of 1000 medimni as about 2500 bushels (86); we read 
that “in 561 Peisistratus made himself tyrant ” (though on p. 42 the 
“tyrant” Peisistratus seized the power in 540) “and... struck... 
the first of the famous ‘ owls’ ”’ (319), but on the following page (320) 
we are told that “‘ Athens had minted her silver owls from the archon- 
ship of Solon.” The Turks are credited with the introduction of the 
raisin (88), yet Rhodes is said to have produced raisins in the classical 
period (233). On p. 21 we learn that “ in 329 the Attic crop amounted 
to 340,350 med. of barley and 28,500 of wheat .. ., and this was 
apparently, although not certainly, a poor crop,” while on p. 50 “ the 
Attic crop in 329 reached a total of 363,400 med. of barley and 39,112 
of wheat. . . . Possibly, but not certainly, this was a year of severe 
shortage and we may take the figure as a minimum,” and on p. 275 
“the Attic crop of 329-328 comprised 363,460 med. of barley and 
39,112} of wheat, which was normal.” Dates are sometimes wrong, 
and that not only, as on p. 250, by typographical errors : thus Themi- 
stocles’ navy-bill is assigned-to 480 (96), the Sicilian disaster to 415 
(262) and Brasidas’ capture of Amphipolis to 422 (281). Phocis 
becomes Phocaea (61), Phocaeans and Phaeacians Phoenicians (245, 
307), Thessalian Thracian (409) and Sybaris Cumae (247); on p. 357 
we hear of “ the beating administered to a tax-gatherer by Lycurgus, 
who had arrested the philosopher Xenocrates,” where “ by Lycurgus 
to a tax-gatherer, who” should be read. Several passages—e.g., 
those dealing with the Piraeus nawkleroi (141), manumission (159), 
the proxenia (231) and, above all, the tribute of the Athenian Empire 
(387 ff.)\—demand, in my judgement, drastic revision. 

These criticisms might be indefinitely extended, but no useful end 
would be served thereby. The point to be emphasised is that the 
merits of the book make it indispensable for every serious student of 
Greek history, and render it unlikely that any similar work will be 
published in the near future; it is therefore to be regretted that the 
volume as it stands is marred by these defects, and we can but hope 
that its success will be such as to call speedily for a revised edition, 
in the preparation of which the author can set himself the task of pro- 
ducing a work in every way worthy of his knowledge, ability and 
industry. When that time comes, he will, I hope, also pay attention 
to grammar, and save old-fashioned, and perhaps pedantic, readers 
like me the shock caused by such expressions as “ Lacking any device 
of the nature of a harrow, the clods had to be broken up with a hoe” 
(54), ‘‘ Although not tolerated in Attica, free parents sold their children ” 
(152), “the excellence of the methods used have preserved them ” 
(203), “a maiden named Phye, who was six feet tall, but lacked three 
fingers ” (319), and “ Plut. ‘omp. Nicias et Crassus” (100, 108). 

Marous N. Top. 
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European Civilisation. By J. W. THompson, F. C. Paum, and J. J, 
van Nostrand. Macmillan. 

Tue world is being turned upside down by an absurd doctrine of . 
race and a view of the state which conflicts with both reason and 
morality. But the trend of historical “—— and teaching is decidedly 
in the opposite direction. There is a marked tendency in writers and 
teachers of history to transcend the limits of the state and to regard 
the story of man upon the planet as one and indivisible. Two books 
have been recently reviewed in History that exhibit this tendency : 
Dr. Veit Valentin’s masterly Weligeschichte, and the Foundations of 
Western Civilisation, which emanated from Wayne University. The 
remarkable volume under notice to-day comes from the pens of three 
distinguished Professors of the University of California. 

It is a very large book, for it reaches to close on 1300 pages and over 
670,000 words; the authors in the preface apologise for the length, 
but urge that so great a subject cannot be treated in a smaller space. 
But the book is not only very large; it is also somewhat deficient in 
unity. It announces on its title-page that it is ‘‘ a political, social and 
cultural history,”’ but its learned and often very brilliant pages leave us 
with no clear idea of the authors’ conception of the meaning of civili- 
sation or of its essential principles or of its probable goal; though 
Professor van Nostrand includes a welcome defence of the aims and 
achievements of the League of Nations. Yet if human civilisation is to 
be conceived as a whole, it is best presented in a book of manageable 
size, and those “‘ abstract generalisations ’’ of which the authors speak 
with depreciation must be risked even though they are recognised as 
tentative and approximate. The University of California has produced 
a very learned and useful volume, but it is an encyclopedia rather than 
a book, and would be more attractive if it were presented in three 
volumes. 

‘** European Civilisation ”’ is the title of the volume, and the authors 
do not follow Mr. Wells in embracing all human effort within their 
survey. There is a slight introduction of some 40 pages dealin 
summarily with pre-history and oriental history. There are occasion 
incursions into eastern Asia and the Middle East when these countries 
come into intimate relation with Europe. One large section of the 
subject is entirely omitted. The history of the Americas, of Australia, 
and of New Zealand is as much European civilisation as the history of 
France or Britain, and it would be exceedingly interesting to have 
from the hands of these writers an analysis of the fundamental changes 
that the old culture has undergone in its new homes. 

The character of the book was no doubt determined by the authors 
after careful thought ; and the result is a very useful, interesting, and in 
many parts really brilliant volume. They are nowhere content merely 
to reproduce the accepted story of any period, but add details which 
must often be new to even the deeply read teacher of history and are 
likely to be extremely stimulating to the student. To take examples 
almost at random : the story of the barbarian invasions of the Roman 
Empire is illuminated by the order in which Latin words passed into 
the German language; the fall of the Roman Empire is given in fresh 
and arresting colours, and Professor Nostrand declares that the reason 
for the survival of the eastern Empire when the western fell is a problem 
to which he has no key. Professor Thompson’s treatment of the Middle 

es is, as we should expect, particularly interesting and picturesque. 
I have noted with special pleasure his treatment of the Norse settlements 
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in America; his account of the Papal registers; his note on the 
Georgians; his account of medieval forests; his sympathetic story of 
Saint Francis. 'The modern period opens in more conventional fashion, 
and the narrative of French history gives us little that is new or 
suggestive. On the other hand, the aan devoted to English 
history are here—and throughout the book—first rate, and manage 
to say something new on well-worn themes. The treatment of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is full of interest. The entry of 
the United States into the world-war is traced largely to financial 
motives (p. 1089—a remarkable passage). The book was written before 
the outbreak of hostilities, but the last chapter is called “'The Road to 
War?” Chapter 67, on “ Modern Science,”’ is a real tour de force, and 
can hardly be bettered as an introduction of the subject to the non- 
scientific student. : 

Art and literature receive attention, but are not perhaps so well done 
as the other parts of the book. The treatment of literature especially 
is apt to become a list of names and dates. The importance of the great 
names in literature seems to be me to be much greater than appears in 
these pages. What would European civilisation be without Homer, 
Vergil, Dante, Moliére, Scott, Dickens? But there is very little indica- 
tion here of the formative influence that they have exercised on the 
European mind. 

The book is extremely accurate and carefully- produced, but some- 
thing has gone wrong with the printing on P. 613, and it is charitable to 
assume that a misprint is responsible for the statement on p. 210 that 
“the word monos is first used by Aristotle in his metaphysics.’”’ It is 
certainly not true that ‘“‘ Every English Bishop has a seat in the House 
of Lords ”’ (p. 289), and Mr. Hamilton Thompson would demur to the 
assertion on p. 476 ‘‘ that no one knows who built the cathedrals.” It 
is curious in so comprehensive a volume that there is no attention given 
to Roman law as a formative and solvent force in the middle ages. 

In conclusion, this is a most important and significant work which 
will be of the greatest use to teachers and students, and to teachers 
even more than to students, A. J. GRANT. 


Ia Société Feodale: La Formation des Liens de Dependance. By 
Marc Biocs. L’Evolution de L’Humanité. 465 francs. 


La Société Feodale: Les Classes et le Gouvernement des Hommes. By 
Marc Bioou. L’Evolution de l’Humanité. 45 francs. 


Txese highly important books take their honourable place in a 
distinguished literature, since feudalism has in the past attracted 
the attention of so many of the greatest French medievalists. For 
all their defects, the books of Fustel de Coulanges‘will always attract 
students both by their erudition and their charm. The great essay 
of Guillhiermoz becomes ever more stimulating the more it is 
studied and the more it is criticised. And in more recent years 
the less-appreciated work of M. Lesne has thrown a flood of new 
a 8 upon Carolingian social conditions. This French research, to 
which, aoe. Luchaire and Flach so notably contributed, has been 
presented with a clarity not achieved by German and Austrian scholars 
such as Mitteis and Dopsch. M. Marc Bloch, therefore, in attemptin, 
& new general exposition of this subject has a great tradition behin 
him. * He has well sustained it. These volumes may be most cordially 
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recommended to the attention of all students of the subjects with which 
they deal. 

In one respect the feudal development of medieval Europe lends 
itself to historical synthesis. Vassalage, the benefice, the fee are 
institutions which spread beyond the boundaries of districts, and feudal 
codes of law professed to be applicable to all sorts and conditions of 
men. Moreover, it was primarily in what is now France that feudal 
conditions grew, since they were developed in the Carolingian Empire 
as @® means of withstanding the Moslem, the Scandinavian and the 
Hungarian. The mounted knight who was the _ for the defence 
of Christendom betook himself, together with the institutions that 
supported him, from France to other lands. He came with the Normans 
to land, and with the Normans to South Italy. He went with the 
Crusades to Palestine. The details of this process are brought out . 
with singular skill by M. Bloch. It is the theme which above all gives 
@ unity to his study. There is a sense in which feudalism may be 
regarded as a French institution, just as at a later date the notions of 
chivalry, the cult of the knightly class were nourished above all in the 
literature of France. Not without reason did M. Bloch dedicate his 
first volume, published in 1939, to the French armies. 

But if it is easy to generalise upon feudal institutions, it is icularly 
dangerous so to do. Feudal structure was not set up as the result of 
feudal theory : it was developed slowly as the result of hard necessities 
of war and social organisation. The stubborn facts of locality thus 
everywhere imposed themselves, and moulded feudal society into a 
multitude of individual patterns. We in England have abundant 
reason to understand why this was so. With us feudal study must 
always begin with the statistics of our matchless Domesday Book, 
and John Horace Round taught us once for all how close is the 
link between feudal and topographical research. English feudalism 
was rooted in the English soil. There is similarly a world of differ- 
ence between the feudal society revealed in the legislation of Conrad 
the Salic and that displayed in the Catalogue Baronum of Roger 
II of Sicily. Only in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was feudal 
structure built up in some measure apart from a surrounding and 
formative tradition. For these reasons, any general work on feudal 
society must always be in danger of over-simplifying what was so 
infinitely diversified. M. Bloch has not wholly escaped this danger ; 
and, though by robbing us of a contemporary life of Edward the 
Confessor! he has previously shown his familiarity with English 
sources, his treatment of English feudal organisation will not wholly 
escape criticism. In general, however, his detailed erudition does not 
cease to set him on his guard against the lure of neat theory, and his 
book is fortified by the fact that its léarned author originally approached 
these studies by brilliant research into agrarian conditions. These 
volumes will long remain a standard work. They will receive the 
attention which is their due when the men of civilised Europe, which 
feudalism was evolved to defend, have leisure once more to admire, 
and to enjoy the scholarship of France. 

Davin C. Dove.as. 


1 Analecta Bollandiana, Tom, x11, 1928. 
* M. Bloch, Les Caractéres originaux de l’histoire rurale frangaise (1931). 
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A History of Medieval Ireland from 1086 to 1513. By Epmunp Cuntis. 
1938. xxxv +433 pp. Methuen. lbs. 


SrupEnts of the history of medieval Ireland have awaited with 
interest the publication of the second edition of Professor Curtis’s 
History of Medieval Ireland. The original issue provided the first 
constructive account of Ireland for the period 1110 to 1513 which was 
adequately documented, sympathetic in its treatment and satisfactory 
in its scope. Since its appearance much ie ess has been made in the 
scientific investigation of this period, chiefly by the author himself, 
whose edition of the Ormond Deeds has enabled him to gain a greater 
insight into every aspect of medieval Irish history. 

nsiderable revision has been made, particularly in the early part 
of the work, which has been expanded to include an additional quarter 
of a century. New maps have been provided, useful genealogical tables 
added, a helpful system of sub-headings included and the material 
relating to the Ostmen, to the towns and to the legal treatment of the 
Irish has been relegated to an appendix. It is difficult, however, to 
understand why the author has not made further use of Miss Conway’s 
Henry VII's Relations with Scotland and Ireland and of Bryan’s Gerald 
Fitegerald : the Great Earl of Kildare in the revision of his last chapter. 

Professor Curtis’s principal interest continues to centre round the 
succession of political events: the dearth of authoritative works on 
what must after all be the essential preliminary to the study of other 
aspects of history is the best justification of his refusal to accept the 
advice of some of the critics of his first edition. But other recommen- 
dations, notably those by Professor Powicke in his review in this 
periodical (History, 1x. 331), might have been accorded more con- 
sideration in the revision of the work. The editions, however, together 
form the largest existing body of digested material and considered 
judgments on the general aspects of the medieval political history of 
Ireland, and are likely to remain the standard work on the subject for 
many years. R. DupLtEy Epwarps. 


Jenghiz Khan. By C.C. Watkur. 1939. 215 pp. Luzac. 17s. 6d. 


To produce a scientific study of Chengiz Khan and of the Mongol 
eruption which,. in the first half of the thirteenth century, shook the 
foundations of every kingdom from China to the Adriatic is beyond 
the capabilities of any single person. No one possesses the necessary 
equipment for such a task, and the author of this volume makes no 
claim to a first-hand knowledge of the Mongolian, Chinese, Persian, 
Armenian and Russian sources. He has therefore been forced to 
oo on the researches of Barthold, Douglas, Vladimirtsov and 
others. For this reason one finds no reference to the text of the 
Tarikh-i-Jahan-Gushay of Juwayni, an invaluable account of Central 
Asia in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. For the same reason 
one would not expect him to be acquainted with the Persian text of 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, but one does expect him to be conversant with 
Raverty’s translation of the same in the Bibliotheca Indica. The 
— criticism holds true of other writers, such as Fox and Liddell 


But, despite these limitations, Squadron-Leader Walker’s account 
can be safely recommended to the student of military history. - 
though the book adds little to our knowledge of Chengiz Khan, it 
is the work not of an arm-chair historian, but of an officer in the Royal 

No. 99.—von. xxv. 8 
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Canadian Air Force who understands military problems. He hag 
certainly provided us with a clear and well-written account of the 
Mongol eruption which, in the thirteenth century, was primarily 
military operation. Although one cannot expect that profound 
insight into the causes of nomadism which distinguishes the third 
volume of Professor Toynbee’s History, the reader, if he follows 
Squadron-Leader Walker’s description of the various raids and cam- 
igns on the excellent maps with which the book is provided, will 
co learned much of the geography of Central Asia. Above all, he 
will realise that speed, mobility and shock tactics have played an 
important part in military history from Shaibani Khan’s adoption of 
the tulghma to Hitler’s tanks. C. Cotzms Daviss, 


English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries. By Gxorrrny 
BaSKERVILLE. 312 pp. Jonathan Cape. 1937. 15s. net. 


Muc# sentimental history and not a little political propaganda 
have been written round the story of the fall of the English monas. 
teries. Mr. Baskerville’s book is a deliberate protest against the idea 
that the disappearance of the “‘ quaint and kind ’’ shaven men involved 
England in religious and social disaster, and brought to her a nemesis 
which has been revealed in the passing years. The protest is not only 
timely, but effective. The light-hearted manner of the book does not 
conceal the great learning upon which it rests. A from the recent 
works of scholarship and the great collections of documents which he 
mentions in his introduction, the author has made excellent use of the 
publications of local societies and of manuscripts—mainly financial 
records—in the Public Record Office. His apparatus appears to be in 
all respects adequate. 

The thesis which he develops may briefly be stated thus. The 
monasteries of England during the earlier part of the sixteenth century 
were not in a healthy way. One need not believe that they were 
all homes of vice, but most of them were not rendering properly the 
services for which they had been founded—prayer, hospitality and 
almsgiving—and their services to education Fooe been exaggerated. 
Many of them lacked their full establishment, and even so there were 
numbered among “ the religious ’’ persons who had no real vocation, 
but who had been accepted perhaps because, like Wolsey’s children, 
they had to be provided for, perhaps because they were needed to sing 
the offices. Already the monasteries were subject to much lay inter- 
ference at the hands of persons representing the founders. The Crown 
iteelf was a t patron; various nobles, both men and women, had 
an acknowl right to meddle, and the country lawyer no less than 
the country squire had already begun to dip an acquisitive finger into 
the rich pie of the church m9 

The ecclesiastical authorities, not blind to the unsatisfactory state 
of things, had or thought of transferring the endowments to more 
profitable uses, and the well-known “ suppressions ’’ of Wolsey might be 
paralleled by the smaller, but no less purposeful suppressions of the 
sainted Fisher. Henry, then, had ample precedent for his action, and 
he had precedent, too, for the method which he adopted. The 
visitations of Leigh, Layton and their colleagues were not more cursory 
than the episcopal visitations of the middle ages; they were concerned 
with the same sort of matters, and even in their reliance upon “ inside ” 
information they resembled earlier tours of inspection. Even if it 
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were admitted that these royal inquisitors pursued a policy of deliberate 
denigration, it may be questioned if their — really affected the 
issue very much. It is by no means certain that the report was ever 
known in detail to the House of Commons—Latimer’s positive state- 
ment is discounted upon what seem like good grounds (p. 142)—and 
if the report had been the basis of parliamentary action, there should 
have been no sharp distinction between the greater and the smaller 
houses. What the Commons wanted was some means of avoiding the 
ever-increasing burden of taxation. 

As for the Pilgrimage of Grace, that was a great conservative 
reaction, but it was not a protest against the new religion. The two 
men most responsible for the royal victory, Norfolk and Shrewsbury, 
were themselves opposed utterly to religious change; and if the 
ecclesiastical supporters of the rising were severely dealt with, that was 
because they were engaged in a political enterprise, not without foreign 
ramifications, of a treasonable kind. Finally, it is to be observed that 
the expelled religious were by no means left to starve. The heads of 
houses got pensions, the brethren, at the first suppressions, were given 
the option of accepting “ capacities ’’ which allowed them to take 
livings, or of being transferred to surviving houses. When these 
houses were in turn swept away, pensions were offered to all, and the 
evidence shows that the great majority, provided with a pension, or a 
living, or both, survived in a state of considerable comfort. Those who 
eventually married were deprived of their livings in Mary’s reign; 
but even they were allowed, Corie shed their wives, to take benefices 
other than those they had held, and in any case they might retain 
their pensions (p. 265). The tears shed over the supposed hard fate 
of the religious have been unnecessary. 

The lamentations for the fate of many beautiful buildings is more 
justifiable, yet even here it must be remembered that destruction 
accompanied the suppressions of Catholic times; that more monastic 
buildings have survived in Protestant England than in some Catholic 
countries; that even in countries which preserved their monasticism 
architectural taste changed, so that some of the oldest foundations 
survive now in forms predominantly baroque. 

The suppression of the English monasteries, on this presentation, 
was no stupendous crime. It set the seal upon a destruction which was 
wrought from within, and signalised the end of a system which had 
outlived its utility. In contemplating it we may reflect that, in our 
own age, the great houses of paola generation of landholders are falling 
into empty decay, or being turned to new uses, and our regrets must 
be such as all feel under the remorseless foot of time. That Mr. 
Baskerville’s presentation is essentially correct it is hard to deny. 
His documentation is convincing. One may be a little uneasy about 
the ee of multiplying the pensions granted by thirty in order 
to obtain the present-day value, for the same factor cannot really 
avail for all classes of commodities and services. However, the 
author has “ great doctors” on his side in this matter, and the figure 
may serve as well as any other. (Incidentally to the question of figures 
it must be remarked that the heads of houses received far better treat- 
ment than did the rank and file.) One may feel, too, that the author 
has left unsaid something which so able and sensitive a writer must 
have omitted only because he did not consider it quite germane to his 
theme. Despite the secular tone of some of the houses, despite the 

ess with which many religious received their release, despite 
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the good provision made for them, there must have been many sore 
hearts amongst those who accepted the new dispensation. It ig 
recorded of John Knox that, shortly before his death “ in saying our 
Father which art in heavin, he sayis who can pronunce so holie words,” 
And if he, noted by our author as an iconoclast, felt the awe and the 
majesty of the familiar words of devotion, must not the evicted religi 
have thought heavily upon the solemn offices and the silent choir? 
But this is speculation, perhaps, and Mr. Baskerville has confined 
himself in the main to facts. Relying on them he has produced an 
admirable book, easy to read and more than well worth reading, 

J. D. Macxr, 


A Select Bibliography of British History, 1660-1760. By Cuypz 
LECLARE GRosB. 1939, xxv + 507 pp. University of Chicago 
Press: Cambridge University Press. 54s. . 


THE period covered by this work will soon be better supplied with 
guides hin any other in our history. Under the Royal Historical 
Society’s scheme for a series of bibliographies dealing with the whole 
of British history the volume for the Stuart Period, 1603-1714, edited 
by Godfrey Davies, was published in 1928, and the volume for the 
remainder of the eighteenth century has been long in preparation. 
Professor W. T. Morgan has issued three out of the four volumes of 
his exhaustive bibliography of the Reign of Queen Anne. Now Pro- 
fessor Grose, investigating a period of a hundred years which he rightly 
feels has a unity of its own, offers the fruits of his individual labours. 
He has done his task so well that scholars will be obliged to consult 
his work as well as the Royal Historical Society bibliographies. There 
are, for instance, many books and articles in it, published both before 
and since 1928, which do not appear in Godfrey Davies: particularly 
valuable are the concise notes on articles in local and foreign periodicals, 
which reveal the extent of the compiler’s searches. 

The bibliography is elaborately sub-divided, which will annoy some 
users, who find they have to look in several places for writings on 
general topics. More cross-references, even of the briefest kind, would 
have been a help, especially as there are no duplicate entries. However, 
the ground plan is easy to follow: Division I contains introductory 
sections on “General Bibliography,” ‘‘ Reference Works” and 
“ Periodicals”; Division II lists works of significance for the whole 
period 1660-1760, while Divisions III, [V and V list those specifically 
related to the shorter periods 1660-88, 1689-1714 and 1714-60. Of 
special interest are the sub-divisions on “‘ Selected Events and Periods ” 
and “ Selected Biographical Subjects,” where a maximum of informa- 
tion is given in small compass on such themes as Monmouth’s Rebellion, 
the War of Jenkins’ Ear, Samuel Pepys and Robert Walpole. Pro- 
fessor Grose has resisted the temptation to save s by using in- 
comprehensible abbreviations: his citations are all admirably clear 
without the use of any tiresome key. The device of single foun 
(2), (3), (4) and so on, to indicate the nearest hundred pages has little 
to commend it. The Index of over a hundred pages is exemplary, 
and there appear to be very few errors in a work which mentions . 
thousands of publications. A list of those mistakes noticed by the 
reviewer has been sent to Professor Grose. The only major criticism & 
British reader has to offer is a protest at the price, which few individuals 
or libraries over here will be able to afford. A. T. Mung. 
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Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667-1750. By Jnan O. MoLacutan. 
1940. xvi-++ 249 pp. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


Tus is a welcome contribution to the history of the eighteenth 
century. For many years economic historians have directed their 
studies to the period of the Industrial Revolution and its immediate 
antecedents. For even longer diplomatic historians have studied the 
foreign policy of Britain in the classic period of expansion. But 
excepting Richard Pares’ War and T'rade in the West Indies, I can hardly 
col any attempt to study over a considerable period the interaction 
of commercial and colonial interests upon British diplomacy. Dr. 
McLachlan has combined what have been for too long separate fields 
of study, and in doing so has achieved useful results. She shows 
conclusively how futile are some of the old generalisations; she herself 
is as intent on creation as on destruction, and each chapter ends with 
a statement of the results she has attained. These may or may not 
be final, but the detailed examination of the colada British and 
Spanish sources on which her book is based will unquestionably clear 
the way for more secure generalisations. 

Some conception of the general character of Dr. McLachlan’s work 
may be gained by comparing the amount of text (145 pages) with the 
appendipes, notes and index which together amount to 104 pages of 
much smaller print. In addition, there are two statistical diagrams— 
a graph which purports to give exact values of exports and imports 
between Britain and Spain from 1701 to 1781, and another which gives 
the values of trade between Spain and all countries “in the late 
eighteenth century.” The data for the first table appear to be based 
on Whitworth’s State of Trade, and are therefore open to the various 
objections made by Professor G. N. Clark in his Guide to English 
Commercial Statistics. Fortunately the great bulk of Dr. McLachlan’s 
work rests on the solid basis of detailed research in the Spanish and 
British archives and is unimpaired by Professor Clark’s criticisms of 
the accuracy of British commercial statistics in the eighteenth century. 

The late Professor Temperley, in an introduction, calls attention 
to some of the points established or emphasised by Dr. McLachlan— 
eg., that British trade with Old Spain was more important than trade 
with the Spanish colonies in America; that the South Sea Company 
made little profit on the annual ship even when it was refilled in the 
dark and depended mostly on illicit trade in negroes for its profits; 
that Walpole intervened in the Anglo-Spanish negotiations during 
the deapeletions crisis and over-ruled the Secretary of State for the 
Southern department, but failed to avert war owing to a combination 
of the factious Parliamentary opposition with the South Sea Company 
and merchants interested in illicit trade with the Spanish colonies. 
On one point, however, the pupil is wiser than her master, who rashly 
asserts that in the eighteenth century “ commerce really was the steel 
framework of the political machine.” This generalisation is obviously 
untrue of the continental Powers, and Dr. McLachlan’s judicious 
conclusion shows that it is hardly more applicable to Anglo-Spanish 
relations :— 

The Asiento did not cause the long and bitter disputes over depredations. . . . 
In the same way the commercial treaties Sebiank Unies Britain and Spain were 
not the cause of the peaceful epochs that followed them. They only showed 
that political developments had made possible a period of. lo-Spanish friend- 
ship which would allow the mutual interests of the profitable trade with Old 
Spain to weigh with politicians, In Anglo-Spanish relations were deter- 
mined by abstract ideas rather than & consideration of ledger and cash book. 
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Two small points may be mentioned in conclusion. Dr. McLachlan 
speaks of the British ministry under the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Bedford, but the noble dukes were merely the Secretaries of State; 
the First Lord of the Treasury and head of the ministry was Mr. 
Pelham. Lastly, I owe her a personal word of thanks for explaini 

that “‘ bacalao ’—a frequent and to me mysterious item in lists of 
English exports to the Mediterranean—was nothing more or less than 
dried fish, on which the crews of the Spanish annual fleets largely 
subsisted. D. B. Hory, 


The Russells in Bloomsbury 1669-1771. By Guapys Scorr THomson. 
1940. 384 pp. 15s. 


“* May she soon continue the family history,’’ wrote the reviewer of 
Miss Scott Thomson’s Life in a Noble Household.1 That wish has been 
admirably fulfilled. The fortunes of the family are continued to the 
death of the fourth duke, the well-known head of “ the Bloomsbury 
Gang.” The book is based on the business letters and papers, accounts, 
inventories, rent-books and leases preserved in a succession of business 
rooms at Bedford House. The material has been used with great skill. 
Nothing more effectively conveys a sense of the lapse of time and social 
change than the history of a family, centred in a house. Thegovelists 
have realised this—a classical example is Thomas Mann’s well-known 
book. But novelists prefer a family in decadence, failing to adapt 
itself to economic change. The period is one in which the great 
territorial aristocracy were strengthening their hold on the country, 
politically and economically, and the story of the Russells is emphati- 
cally otherwise, though there was a moment when danger threatened. 
The third duke, feckless and extravagant, and heavily in debt, was 
about to dispose of the Bloomsbury estate and cut down all the timber 
at Woburn when he died at the age of twenty-four, to be succeeded by 
a brother whose “ great economy was called avarice.” 

The documents as used by Miss Scott Thomson give a sense of 
authenticity and precision to social history which it too often lacks. 
There are illuminating details of life and travel and education, of 
furniture, tapestry and pictures. Lord William Russell’s son intro- 
duced a “ gayer, easier and more polished way of life,” and he became 
a patron of the arts, being especially noteworthy as the first English 

tron of Nicolo Haym. By his marriage he also brought into the 
amily the mercantile traditions of the Childs and the Howlands as 
well as valuable property at Rotherhithe. This meant new commercial 
interests for the Russells. One of the most valuable aspects of the book 
is the light thrown on family investments and enterprises. The accounts 
are not in a form to throw much light on the financial side of the 
Bloomsbury estate, but fines paid for leases brought in much capital, 
which had to be invested. The first duke built the first docks in the 
Thames, the dry and wet dock at Rotherhithe called the Howland 
Dock ; one was leased to shipbuilders, the other was used by the ships 
of the East India Company, while part of it was leased in 1725 to the 
Greenland Company. The venture brought: the family into direct 
relations with shipbuilding and with the East India and Greenland 
trade. The first duke ordered the building of ships for the East India 
Company: the Bedford, the Tavistock, the Russell, and the Howland 
were all in commission by 1700. Fifty years later his successors were 


1 History, xxu. 171-3. 
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taking shares of from a sixteenth to an eighth in the voyages of these 
ships, getting a dividend from trading profits and from the transport of 
aie at £9aman. The fourth duke also engaged in the cloth trade. 
Among the multiplied activities of the business rooms at Bedford 
House was that of receiving, packing, selling or shipping consignments 
of cloth and serge from the tenants at Tavistock. Some was sold in 
small lots to individual purchasers in London, some was shipped to 
Spain, some was sold to the East India Company. It is not quite 
ie whether the duke bought outright to sell again, or whether he 
acted as agent—probably in both capacities on different occasions. 
He also financed the dealings of the Devonshire weavers who dealt 
direct with the East India Company, and who needed cash to cover 
the gap between delivery and payment. Altogether, a book full of 
significant detail, and of interest to the general reader as well as to the 
student. There is an excellent index. M. D. Gzorez. 


Horace Walpole, By R. W. Kerron-Cremer. 1940. 368 pp. 
Duckworth. 16s. 


Tus is a well-planned, well-written book, most agreeable to read. 
The author modestly admits that his work “‘ adds nothing of outstand- 
ing importance to the published biographies of Walpole ” : on the other 
hand, he has had access to the abundant materials in the possession 
of Mr. W. 8S. Lewis, whose great edition of Walpole’s letters is now in 
course of publication and who we may join with Mr. Ketton-Cremér 
in hoping “ will write Walpole’s final and definitive biography.” In 
the present volume we are presented with an estimate of Walpole’s 
character and career which is as just and well balanced as it is 
sympathetic. There is no longer any need to vindicate Walpole’s 
memory in answer to the aspersions cast upon it by Macaulay in his 
famous essay. Macaulay’s robust type of 3 intellect was altogether 
too devoid of subtlety to enable him to appréciate a mind so delicate 
and fastidious as Walpole’s. All serious students of the eighteenth 
century nowadays are so conscious of the immense debt which they 
owe to Walpole as one of the most entertaining, intimate and veracious, 
as well as voluminous, chroniclers of his time to quarrel very much 
with the manifest imperfections of one to whom dev owe so much 
gratitude. Walpole’s defects of mind and character were obvious 
and are undeniable. There was an effeminate element in him which 
(as Mr. Ketton-Cremer puts it) “ occasionally rose to the surface in 
the form of violent jealousy or spite.” As a critic both of art and of 
letters he was at times extremely silly; notoriously there was a good 
deal of absurdity in the Gothic craze which produced the architecture 
of Strawberry Hill; and Macaulay is perfectly justified in saying that 
Walpole “ wished to be a celebrated author, and yet to be a mere 
idle gentleman ”—for, being essentially a dilettante, he was apt to 
tesent the criticisms of the exact scholar, and in self-defence to accuse 
the Fama of pedantry. 

t was as critic and antiquary that Horace Walpole was most 
open to animadversion, but it is not in those capacities that he is of 
interest to the historian, save as an illustration of the v ies of 
taste and judgment of the eighteenth century. Nor, despite their 
significance in the history of Roglioh imaginative literature and the 

nuine merits of such works as T'he Castle of Otranto and The Mysterious 
Mother, are Walpole’s works of fiction of outstanding interest. He 
lives, one of the most important figures in the century, because of his 
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Memoirs of the reigns of George II and George III and, still more, 
because of his incomparable correspondence, extraordinary alike fi 

its sheer quantity, its range, its brilliance and its vividness. Recognis. 
ing very shrewdly wherein lay his true métier, Walpole deliberately 
set himself the task of chronicling the events and delineating the 
manners of his age. Mr. Ketton-Cremer is at pains to show that 
Walpole was a much more zealous politician than Macaulay repre. 
sented} but, even so, Walpole recognised that he was far better fitted 
both by inclination and by natural gifts to be a spectator than an 
actor. Macaulay declared that only “an unhealthy and disorganised’ 
mind ” could have produced such works as Horace Walpole, yet goes 
on to admit that “‘ he keeps the mind of the reader constantly attentive, 
and constantly entertained. He had a strange or: peculiarly 
his own, an ingenuity which appeared in all that he did, in his building, 
in his gardening, in his ephalsher, in the matter and in the manner 
of his writings.” But it was no “ unhealthy and disorganised mind ” 
that possessed such a faculty; it was a mind lively, brilliant and 
versatile. As a short introduction to the life of this richly gifted man, 
alike as author, collector and politician, Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s book 
could hardly be bettered. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


George III and William Pitt, 1783-1806. By Donaup Grove Barnzs, 
1939. Stanford University Pressand Humphrey Milford. 22s. 6d. 


TxHE object of this book, as stated in the preface, is to show “ that 
the commonly accepted theses of the loss of power by the King and 
of the rise of Pitt to the position of a modern prime minister and the 
leadership of the Tory Party was in accord neither with the facts nor 
with the opinions then held by the ruler and his minister.” In effect, 
as a result of this theory, Dr. Barnes is led to depreciate Pitt and to 
exalt the wisdom and success of George III during the whole course of 
their connection. One of Dr. Barnes’s points is that at the outset of 
Pitt’s official career he was as much dependent on the king’s goodwill 
as all George’s previous ministers, as shown in Dr. Laprade’s volume on 
the Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, and that this dependence 
continued for the rest of his ministerial career. But though it is 
undoubtedly true that the king used all his electoral influence in 1784 
to promote Pitt’s success, it is equally true (1) that this electoral 
success was largely helped by the country’s disgust at the cynical 
North-Fox alliance, and (2) that the king’s influence on the voting of 
members themselves had been greatly diminished by the patronage 
reforms introduced in 1782, Throughout Pitt’s term of office it is also 
undoubtedly true that the king personally still had far more power than 
the sovereign has at present; the difficulties about the Regency Bill 
in 1788-9 are sufficient proof of this: but that Pitt was er 
entirely on the king is certainly not proved by his defeat on Reform, 
which was naturally not agreeable to existing members of the Commons, 
nor by the author’s views that the king rather than Pitt was responsible 
for the successful foreign policy of 1786-93, or by the author’s dictum 
that in 1791 “ Pitt failed [in foreign affairs] because he had become 
primarily an office-holder.” Throughout there is a good deal of 

1 pleading hardly likely to convince an impartial reader: ¢.g. 
the statements that Pitt’s letter to the king in 1801 indicates that his 
“ first choice would have been to remain permanently in office” (p. 
376), or that “ Pitt’s attitude toward the king had mudh in common 
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with that of the Tories in the reigns of Charles II and James II” (p. 

442). The whole book seems a laboured and most unconvincing piece 

of special pleading for George III and of denigration of Mr. Pitt. 
Bast WILLIAMS. 


The Whig Party 1807-1812. By Micuant Roserts. 1939. viii + 
453 pp. Macmillan. 25s. 


Tis is an important and spirited book, a notable addition to the 
Macmillan studies in modern history. But I would suggest that readers 
bear three things in mind before reading it. Under stress of war, 
as Professor Roberts has doubtless since learnt from South African 
politics, political parties are apt to undergo rapid transformation 
and realignment; the ranks close up and party distinctions become 
blurred. And just because it is notoriously difficult for contem- 
poraries to do anything like justice to an opposition party in such 
crises, 8o the task of the future historian calls for a double portion of 
restraint and balanced judgement. The present book, for all its 
undoubted wealth of scholarship and vigorous writing, is not con- 
spicuous for this deeper understanding. deed, so severe are some 
of the strictures on the Whigs that I found myself re-reading the 
fourth volume of the Auckland Correspondence and the letters of 
Bishop Bathurst for a juster perspective, though neither Auckland 
nor his principal correspondent Grenville were pure Whigs and both 
had worked in close association with Pitt. Then, there is a particular 
danger of taking a cross-section of a comparatively short period. 
A political party which has spent twenty odd years in the wilderness 
begins to see pillars of fire and of cloud and it does not readily discard 
its guiding lights on entering the promised land of office. For example, 
the Ministry of the Talents in 1806 promptly discontinued the subsidy 
to Russia, a decision which had the effect of throwing the Czar into the 
same boat as Napoleon at Tilsit. The decision is open to criticism 
but it cannot be fully explained without reference to the long standi 
and on the whole reasoned opposition to Pitt’s policy of continen 
subsidies. The same is true of the distrust with which many Whigs 
at first regarded the campaigns in the Peninsula. On the other hand, 
a good case could be ede ier attributing part of Wellesley’s successes 
to the effective reorganisation of the army demanded by the Whigs 
before Trafalgar was fought. Generally speaking, Mr. Roberts 
plunges directly into his chosen period and is not always alive to the 
antecedents and ns considerations. Then, it is essential 
that readers should disabuse their minds of modern notions of party. 
On Professor Roberts’ own showing, “ there were nearly three hundred 
M.P.’s . . . permanently unattached to any political party” who, 
in the words of one of them “ constitute a floating transferable body 
so powerful as to enable the Crown to give a majority to any minister 
however small may be the number of his adherents” (p. 331). Many 
of these unattached members “ deemed it their duty to support any 
government” however constituted. Mr. Roberts is occasionally 
guilty of the Irishman’s mistake of “ giving up to party what was 
meant for ——”’ [the eighteenth-century structure of politics]. 

In 1807, George III repeated the stroke of 1783-4. Encouraged 
by the Duke of Portland, who had advised him in the last resort to 
use the veto to defeat the Catholic Relief Bill promoted by his Whig 
ministers, and 1 to the country, the King dismissed the Talents 
and dissolved parliament. Now, the Relief Bill (which proposed to 
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admit protestant dissenters and catholics to commissions in the 
fighting services) was not only vital for the conciliation of Ire 

it was an obviously desirable war-time reform in England itself, 
Moreover, Catholic relief was about the only policy on which all 
sections of Whig opinion were agreed, and, in addition, it strongly 
commended itself to the Canningite and Grenville wings of Pitt’s old 
following. Yet, judging from the subsequent letters of Viscount 
Bulkeley and Colonel Gordon to Auckland, the King was undoubtedly 
right in thinking that the country would not stomach such a policy, 
In the end, it mattered little whether the Whigs had blundered in 
the negotiations with Dr. Milner, the Catholic agent in England, and 
had neglected the rising extremist element in Ireland led by James 
Ryan. For the third time, George III had got rid of the ; 
Two aspects of this episode which is discussed in Professor Roberts’ 
first chapter call for special comment. It was proposed by way of 
security that the King should exercise a veto on the appointment of 
Catholic bishops in Ireland, and negotiations to this end were under- 
taken with the Papacy by Sir John Coxe Hippisley, thus anticipating 
the policy of nearly every Tory government from Peel to A. J. Balfour. 
Secondly the bill was stubbornly resisted in parliament by a court 
and household party led by the Duke of Cumberland, who thus antici- 
pated the réle that came near to bringing the country to disaster in 
1829. “The Princes, four in number, came down in force with all 
the household troops and bishops,” wrote Grey in 1808, “ showing 
very clearly,’’ comments the author, “the existence of a regular Court 
party among the peers independent of, and often hostile to, the Tory 
ministry of the day’ (p. 193). “‘ The Prince said that he would rather 
forfeit his throne than give up his household,” added Bishop Bathurst 
in a postscript four years later. There was no constitutional way of 
overthrowing such a and powers in 1807-12, any more than 
there had been in 1641-2 or, for that matter, in 1760. In a word, it 
is still more correct to speak of king’s friends—i.e., office-holders and 
courtiers—and of his Majesty’s administration than of party or cabinet 
in the modern sense. 

Actually, the patronage side of the Treasury was at first uncertain 
of the extent of the electoral turnover in 1807—Mr. Roberts has not 
analysed the returns in detail—and it took some time for “ the floati 
strength ” to settle. The Wellesleys complained that the Portlan 
government was “ beaten in the house of Commons three times a 
week’: the parliamentary and financial counterpart of Torres 
Vedras was anything but secure in the early years. The financier 
Auckland declared the expense in Spain of a quarter of a million 
sterling a month “a corroding cancer,” and the Talavera campai; 
as “ hopeless and absurd.” On the general conduct of the war the 
Whigs were hopelessly at sea. Lord Moira, the confidant of the Prince, 
favoured a campaign in north Germany such as eventually materialised 
in the fateful Walchicren expedition; others, notably the Hollands, 
were enthusiastic to assist the Spanish patriots, and a relief committee 
promptly dispatched thousands of “ patriotic printed handkerchiefs ” ; 
yet others distrusted the Spanish juntas, doubted if we could hold even 
Lisbon and opposed military intervention of any kind, while Whit- 
bread, the brewer, led a peace ar. After Austerlitz, the Talents 
sent a futile e ition to seize Buenos Ayres. It was Sheridan who 
first condemned this policy of “ filching sugar islands . . . nibling 
at the rind instead of striking at the core of the evil ” (p. 118). 
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ible Whigs, first Windham, the war minister, and Grey, began 
to see possibilities in the Peninsula, though, in the early years, they 
may well have evinced no particular anxiety to direct the war them- 
selves. The Whigs, Mr. Roberts contends, had no substitute for the 
Tory war policy, but it is conceivable that had they been in office 
they would have avoided the “disgrace” of Copenhagen and the 
1812 war with the United States. 

In Chapter III, the Whig attitude to reform, both economical 
and parliamentary, is discussed. There can be little doubt, I think, 
that notwithstanding the abolition of numerous sinecures since 1782 
and the restrictions on pensions and secret service monies, the long 
Pitt regime saw a vast increase in government posts and contracts, 
and in the sums paid by the Treasury for “ special services,”’ Treasury 
“incidents,” “ civil and parliamentary contingencies,’’ all of which 
redounded to the political advantage of the Administration. But, 
whereas the discipline of office had taught many leading Whigs, 
Lord Henry Petty, Grey and Grenville, that the amount of patronage 
at the direct disposal of the Treasury was not large, and certainly 
not excessive in view of the imperative need of maintaining the in- 
fluence of any administration in the House of Commons, considerations 
of this kind did not weigh with backbenchers and purists like Whit- 
bread, who, after the scandalous Dundas disclosures of 1804, saw 
corruption everywhere. It was the “ Saints,’ Bankes and Thorton, 
rather than the official Whigs, who most strenuously advocated further 
bills to prevent the sale of offices and reversions. If only they had 
known they had powerful allies in the permanent departments. For 
example, in 1808, the Tory Treasury recommended some seventy-nine 
persons “ for instruction ”’ in the excise collections, but the responsible 
commissioners ‘‘ consistent with our duty to the Revenue ” ee 
reduced the number to twenty, “ as being the number formerly settled 
as that which should be annually named by your Lordships.”” Even 
the Treasury had to be instructed in the practice of the constitution. 
As to parliamentary reform, an old Whig of more than twenty years’ 
standing successfully promoted a bill to prevent the sale of parlia- 
mentary seats in 1810. True, Curwen complained that in taking over 
his bill the government completely changed its character, but the 
continued advocacy of reform is important. Mr. Roberts is disposed 
to blame the Whigs for failing to put themselves at the head of a 
growing radical reform movement after 1809, and, in j aan for 
ailing to see in Whitbread a potential Brougham. rtainly it is 
impossible to excuse the choice (some people spoke of it as the “ self 
+P intment,’”’ a sop to the Grenvilles) of Ponsonby as the official 

ig leader; but if by parliamentary reform was intended reform 
“at a heat,’ as advocated by Major Cartwright, then it is probably 
true that the aristocratic Whig leaders were no more in inom of 
reform in 1810 than they had been in 1783. It can definitely be saice 
of Perceval’s administration that it refused to disturb existing borough 
owners : the refusal to reinforce the ranks of Tory patrons may have 
done something to consolidate the unenviable position of the Whigs. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Roberts discusses the four occasions between 
1809 and 1812 on which the Whig leaders were offered posts in the 
government but declined. It is important to remember that the 
intention on each occasion was to reinforce an existing administration, 
not to give carte blanche to form a new one, and that the negotiations 
usually coincided with strenuous efforts to heal the schism in the Tory 
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ranks. The first occasion was in September 1809, following the resigna. 
tion of the dying Portland and the violent rivalry between Canning 
and Castlereagh. It is clear from the correspondence of Arbuthnoj 
that it was the latter, and not Canning, as Mr. Roberts asserts, who 
insisted that in future the Minister (¢.e., the Prime Minister) should be 
in the Commons. Further, that the decision to invite Grey and 
Grenville to join the government was made by the whole of the Port. 
land cabinet (less Portland and Castlereagh). The invitation brought 
Grenville posting to Town, where he had a long interview with the 
Prince, and eventually declined the -offer. Grey refused to leave 
Howick, a fatal decision, for it estranged the monarch and disappointed 
his own followers and advanced reformers like Cobbett. Later on, ' 
Grey seems to have admitted his mistake. The most probable ex. 
planation of his conduct at the time was his hatred of coalitions, his 
unwillingness to reopen the catholic question or to assume responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the war. The next occasion was in January- 
February 1811, just before the old King went finally mad. But Grey 
refused to work with Canning, who we know was in touch with the 
Hollands and Devonshire House (p. 362); the Regent, as Bishop 
Bathurst informs us a year later, had “ no great objection ” to Grey, 
“but he detests the Grenvilles,” and his mind was probably made up 
by a letter from the Queen which Mr. Roberts publishes for the first 
time. The third and fourth occasions took place in 1812. The 
assassination ‘of Perceval made the reconstruction of the government 
an urgent necessity. Negotiations were conducted first through 
Lord Wellesley and later through Moira. The great cause “ of Irish 
conciliation,’’ wrote Grenville to Bathurst on June 25th, was “ now 
triumphant.” His assurance was premature; the good bishop soon 
had occasion to complain that “the Prince . . . gets very angry 
and outrageous at the conduct of his former friends, complains bitterly 
of them, because they will not desert their principles, as be has done.” 
A more outrageous desertion of former political friends than the 
Regent’s break with the Whigs in 1812 would be difficult to imagine. 
As we have seen, the Prince refused “to give up the Household,” 
and the Household under Yarmouth was feverishly, but fruitlessly, 
engaged in attempts to patch up the Tories and bring in Canning and 
Huskisson. Three things emerge from the double negotiations: (i) 
that a Cabinet of fifteen ‘‘ was unheard of,”’ (ii) that Charles Arbuthnot, 
Secretary to the Treasury, was worth “ a crown of gold,”’ (iii) that Lord 
Liverpool felt confident of his ability to act as arbiter between 
Canning and Castlereagh. Epwakp HvuGHESs. 


The East India Company, 1784-1834. By C. H. Philips. 374 pp. 
Manchester University Press, 1940. 20s. net. 


Tuts exact and scholarly work, the elaboration of a London Ph.D. 
ethesis, emanates from the School of Oriental Studies. It represents 
a great deal of solid work. It is written lucidly and compactly and 
is, within its limits, authoritative and almost, one might say, final. 
Emphasis must, however, be laid on the boundaries which the author 
has set himself, boundaries characteristic of the academic thesis. He 
has attempted, in his own words, “ to estimate the influence exerted 
by the home government . . . on British policy in India ” and “ deter- 
mine the force and direction of the pressure brought to bear on the 
British Government of the day by the East India interests in England.” 
Dr. Philips has kept fairly rigorously to his theme, so that his book is 
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not, in any sense, a history of the East India Company a fifty 
of its existence. Only incidentally does he mention India. 

or does he make more than passing reference to the Company’s 
activities in trade and war. His concern is almost wholly with the 
Court of Directors, the Board of Control, the Cabinet and the House 
of Commons. His story oscillates between Leadenhall Street and 
Westminster, scarcely venturing as far east as Blackwall, itself but 


' a first step on the way to Canton. This is no criticism, but merely 


a warning to the reader in search of a sort of information this book 
does not pretend to convey. The reader should also, perhaps, be 
warned that Dr. Philips writes only for those already acquainted both 
with the East India Company and with early nineteenth-century 
England. He assumes a considerable knowledge in his readers, and 
can thus confine his study to the special political problems that interest 


The period which Dr. Philips has chosen to study begins with the 
India Act of 1784 and the establishment of the Board of Control. The 
Act was a curious piece of legislation, arising partly from the Company’s 

litical weaknesses as shown up by Hastings, partly from Pitt’s need 
for the support of the East India Interest in parliament. His position 
was strong in that the opposition was known to be less favourable to 
the Company than was the Government. Not long before, indeed, 
an elderly East India director was said to have died of shock on reading 
the terms of Fox’s India Bill. Nevertheless the Act was ambiguous 
and imprecise. ‘‘ Every principle in the Bill,’’ it was said, “is clogged 
with an exception which defeats the rule it lays down.’ The result 
was that the Company came to be saddled with a vague and anomalous 
control, varying in strictness with the personalities in power, with the 
political importance of the East India Interest, with the strength or 
weakness of the Ministry as a whole. It was the sort of unworkable 
system which is somehow made to work. In this instance it was 
worked by Henry Dundas, who gradually assumed all the powers of 
the Board of Control, while at the same time building up influence in 
the Court of Directors itself. He remained in virtual control until 
1801, his period of power coinciding with the struggle inside the 
Company between the shipping interest and its opponents, and also 
covering the reign of Wellesley in India. Dundas’s work was of great 
value, although Dr. Philips admits that “‘ his commercial policy was 
unnecessarily inconsistent, and his financial policy broke down.” 

Following the seventeen years of Dundas’s control, the Company 
might easily have been in a weak position, with little control over its 
own destinies. Actually, a weak Government with a small majority, 
afraid of offending its East India supporters, found itself faced by 
“an unusually able, united and turbulent Direction.’’ An immediate 
result was that campaign which ended in Wellesley’s resignation. It 
is significant that the East India Interest numbered at this time over 
@ hundred votes in the House of Commons. Fortunately, perhaps, 
for the Ministers in office after 1805, the Direction did not remain 
united for long. There was fierce controversy, as for example over 
the question of sending missionaries to India. More important still, 
the Company’s financial position was growing steadily worse owing to 
the cost of war and the Continental System. It had to approach the 
Government for help, and was therefore in a very weak position when 
the time came for the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813. The 
Charter, as renewed, threw open the trade to India. 
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The period 1813-34 showed a steady decline in the Company’s 
importance. The Directors were more subservient to Government and 
less able to resist the encroachments of the new Private Trade Interest, 
At the same time, the East India representation in Parliament 
to shrink, dropping as low as forty-five by the end of the period with 
which Dr. Philips is concerned. Thenceforward, it would seem, the 
Directors lost initiative and responsibility, retaining only a dignity and 
a sense of past achievement. It is to be hoped that Dr. Philips will 
some day be able to finish the story, completing his work by a further 
study of the Company in its decline down to 1858. 

A very valuable part of this book is contained in the Appendices, 
which are worth enumerating as sources for reference. One is a list 
of East India Interests in Parliament, 1780-1834. Another is a list 
of Directors for the whole period dealt with, together with a list of 
Chairmen and Deputy-Chairmen. The Presidents and Secretaries of 
the Board of Control are similarly given. There is, finally, a good 
and detailed bibliography, completing a valuable and well-written 
piece of work, courageously published at a time when all too little 
serious scholarship can find its way into print. C.N. Parkrson, 


The Founding of New Zealand, the Journals of Felton Mathew, First 
Surveyor-General of New Zealand, and his wife, 1840-1847. Edited 
by J. RuruerrorD. Published for the Auckland University 
College by A. H. and A. W. Reed. 1940. 


THERE are two sides to the history of the foundation of New Zea- 
land—on the one hand, there was the settlement sponsored by the 
New Zealand Company and directed by William Wakefield; on the 
other, the official colonisation, with Hobson as the first governor. The 
Mathew papers, edited by Dr. J. Rutherford, provide valuable evi- 
dence as to the second line of development. They give a vivid picture 
of the background against which the colonisation was set—the natives 
with their splendid, but simple, chiefs; the missionaries, like Wil- 
liams, admirable as a companion “ but not at all as a preacher’; 
the miscellaneous European population, already resident in the 
country for whaling and less innocent pursuits. Relationship with 
all three classes was bound to be difficult, for none of them had any 
particular reason to welcome colonisation, and at bottom perha 
distrusted it. But in addition to this difficulty and the inevitable 
hardness of the pioneer’s life in a new country, the government ex- 

ition had its own troubles—Hobson found it hard to agree with 

ias, the captain of the Herald that carried the party to New Zealand, 
Mathew terming them both “obstinate, wrong-headed fellows”; 
the governor soon became sick, and his policy was weak and vacillating ; 
the emigrants with whom Mrs. Mathew travelled out were “ one and all 
the very worst of their class that could possibly be selected ’’; arrange- 
ments were confused between London, Sydney and the men on the spot. 

Turning to details, the present book contains much of interest 
about the choosing of a site for the capital—this was at first established 
temporarily in the Bay of Islands at Okiato, but for the permanent 
principal settlement various sites in the Waitemata and Tamaki 
regions were considered before the site of Auckland was finally selected. 
Mathew’s position as surveyor-general meant that he was very much 
involved in the business of choice; the extracts from his report to 
Hobson and Mrs. Mathew’s account of the excursions she made with 
her husband alike show that he took his responsibilities seriously. 
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The value of the text in this connection is greatly enhanced by the 

editor’s notes, though it is a pity that the sketch-map of the Waitemata, 

facing p. 158, is not larger and clearer. The references to the Com- 
. 


y's settlers in Cook Strait are also interesting; Mathew, who 
Cacaged to the rival group of pioneers, was clearly prejudiced to some 


’ extent — the Company’s efforts. 


The k consists mainly of Mathew’s journal letters and Mrs. 
Mathew’s journal, supplemented by other reports and letters of his 
and by extracts from her autobiography. Of the two she is the wittier, 
and perhaps more intelligent, commentator. The editor has done his 
work well, and the illustrations (which include some sketches and 
a plan by Mathew himself) are attractive. H. E. BE. 


Canadian—American Relations, 1849-74. By Lxster Burret 
Surrer. 1939. xi-+ 514 pp. (Yale University Press: The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto; London: Milford.) 14s. 


The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples. Vol. 1, Historical. 
By Marcus Lex Hansen, completed and prepared for publication 
by Jonn BarttetT Bresner. 1940. xxi+ 274 pp. (Yale 
Colvenalty Press : The Ryerson Press, Toronto ; London :. Milford.) 
18s. 6d. 


TuxEsz two volumes belong to the series, issued under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which deals with 
Canadian and American subjects. They have a special interest, in 
that they are contributions by American scholars to the history of 
Canadian—American inter-relations. The two authors follow very 
different methods, but they have this in common: that, with real 
impartiality, they try to set out events and developments which up to the 
present have been considered too much with the heat, and in the temper, 
of contemporary politics. Moreover, they both illustrate markedly one 
of the most admirable features in the relations of the two great North 
American nations—the plain rough sense with which both have finally 
decided that peace, not war, should settle their outstanding differences. 

Dr. Shippee’s valuable study has its faults: a prosaic method and 
style rather too reminiscent of the doctoral thesis, a failure to limit the 
use he makes of newspaper comment, often unimportant if not actually 
misleading, and the dullness, which thwarts even the best intentions 
of historians who attempt paraphrases of parliamentary discussions. 
But he has set himself, and successfully completed, a profitable task—a 
consecutive account of the important diplomatic-economic relations 
between Canada and the United States, 1849-74, with. very full 
treatment of negotiations in 1871 and thereafter at Washington. It is 
a real reproach to British historical research that there has been so . 
little continuity in our treatment of the diplomacy of the triangle of 
— Britain, Canada and the United States; one has only to turn to 

rd Morley’s treatment of the Treaty of Washington, 1871, to see how 
completely he has ignored the vital Canadian—American aspect of the 
negotiations and the settlement. 

Starting with the annexation movement in Canada of 1849, Dr. 
Shippee has written a fair, carefully documented and convincing study 
of Anglo-Canadian—American diplomacy down to and just beyond the 
Treaty of Washington. While the critic cannot but regret that modern 
research technique tends to use political persons, correspondence and 
negotiations, with too impersonal, not to say inhuman a touch, he 
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must admit that the book is an important synthesis of pre-existing 
dislocated information, 

The second work, The Mingling of the Canadian and American 
Peoples, by the late Professor Hansen of the University of Illinois, 
follows another course. The author, who was not spared to see hig 
work completed, set himself to trace, not simply the steady double line : 
of Western pioneering, by American and Canadian settlers, but all the 
side eddies and drifts backward as well as forward which diversified 
internal migration in North America. As Dr. Hansen’s continuator, 
Professor Brebner, points out, the subject is one of extreme complexity; , 
in addition to its twofold bearing, Canadian and “‘ American,”’ there is 
the further complication that the author, “ refusing to be deceived by 
political frontiers,’ had to trace his North Americans on the march in 
continental terms. In both east and west migrations north and south 
modified the main western drift. Even with that drift there were 
periods when Canadians faced south-west into the United States, and 
others, especially under the Laurier government, when Americans 
faced north-west into Canada. It might in truth have been wise to 
produce the strict statistical accounts of the migrations before telling 
the story of them; but Dr. Hansen’s volume will stand as the notable 
first draft of a history the details of which his disciples will fill in later, 

There is sound realism in Professor Brebner’s closing paragraph : 

**It seems reasonable to expect that the governments of the two countries 
will look on, perhaps with formal disapproval, but actually with comparative 
equanimity, as their restless peoples distribute themselves in a pattern roughly 
corresponding to the best chances of making a living which they can find anyw 
on the continent which they have hitherto developed in remarkable unison.”’ 
Dictators engaged elsewhere in the creation of ‘‘ a new order ”’ might 
profit by a study of free folk movements in North America. 

. J. L. Morison. 


British Foreign Policy Since Versailles. By W.N.Mepuicorr. 1940. 
316 pp. Methuen. 


Many compilations of diplomatic documents have been published 
since the last war, some undertaken for propaganda purposes and others 
in search of the truth. They provide material and pitfalls for his- 
torians, who have to tread warily through their maze, as the period is one 
of confused tendencies and cross-purposes, with opposing currents 
which meet without mingling. It is possible to interpret this period 
with plausibility from entirely different angles. 

Mr. Medlicott, in his succinct account of British foreign policy 
since Versailles, surveys with intelligence the crowded events of two 
decades in Europe and the East, and writes of these with indepen- 
dent judgment, , oa and scrupulous fairness. He is critical at 
times, oftener by inference, but does not try to prove anything except 
the ey, complexity, diversity and occasional inconsistency 
and weakness of English eal. Merely by marshalling his subject- 
matter, he re that when the effort of a great nation is not con- 
centrated, as it been in Germany, on the removal of some grievance 
or the fulfilment of a vast ambition, it tends to show the effects which 
result from a criss-cross of varying interests and pressure from dif- 
ferent directions. With far-flung responsibilities and risks in every 
continent, Great Britain inevitably tried to avoid any danger that 
seemed avoidable, and acquiesced in growing evils until these became 
intolerable only because of her reluctance to use other evils in resist- 
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ance. The writer allows facts to explain how this led her into a long 
diplomatic retreat, which became increasingly plain during the last few 
, although its less conspicuous origins can be traced much farther 


If any other policy short of force would have answered better than 
the one pursued is debatable. Perhaps a stronger effort might have 
been made to build up the League at the time when this was still 
feasible. But it could probably not have been done without a much 
greater military effort than public opinion was prepared to sanction 
and which it might not have countenanced. It would be grossly un- 
fair to attach the principal blame for failure to those nominally 
responsible for the conduct of British foreign policy. In the last 
resort diplomacy is inseparable from national strength and resolution. 
That Great Britain and France, although possessing incomparably 
superior resources, should have allowed themselves during the few 

to be gradually outflanked and then ees y Germany, 
presents a triangular problem of foreign _— which indicates that the 
political and military sides of the triangle have been the most vulner- 
able. The real criticism which can be levelled at British diplomacy is 
that it“lingered too long in a conventional world of illusion and only 
Sediestood too late the grim ws and purpose of the Dictators. 

The Foreign Office is much less to blame for this blindness than the 
politicians. The censure which attaches to these lies in the fact that in 
the face of repeated warnings they did so little to rouse opinion to the 
danger or take adequate steps to meet it. The author has perhaps 
not sufficiently ae out this aspect. To present foreign policy 
as a separate entity which has to be judged solely on its own merits, and 
without continuous reference to the environment of the nation and its 

litical direction, makes it something shallow and somewhat mis- 
le ing. The limitations which any historian of diplomacy encounters 
lie in the difficulty which confronts him, to connect his subject with its 
real, and not a conventional and largely fictitious, background. 

This is not to say that Mr. Medlicott is really guilty of failing to 
observe the relations existing between these different elements. He 
has many shrewd perceptions, and, indeed, the most damaging charge 
that can be made against him is a certain absence of light and shade. 
Always he writes on the same even plane, invariably treating his array 
of facts with a balanced and detached reasonableness reminiscent of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. One slight correction in his book may be 
hazarded. Mr. Medlicott repeats, like Mr. Balfour, the current but 
erroneous explanation that the American debt “had been contracted 
by Great Britain entirely on behalf of her Allies ” (p. 64), when the 
fact is that on the entrance of the United States into the war, America 
and England mutually agreed to finance their Allies purchases in their 
respective countries. 

Generally speaking, however, the author shows himself a conscien- 
tious and well-informed interpreter of events, who understands the 
extent to which the diplomacy of Great Britain was influenced by much 
wishful thinking, some weakness and considerable delusion. Foreign 
policy, indeed, affords only a one-sided explanation of recent events 
the true significance of which escape any easy analysis and will probably 
never be penetrated by this generation of historians, diplomats and 
politicians. All one can say with some certainty is that we are wit- 
nessing a very rapid recession in the standard of what has commonly 
been called civilisation. Lewis EINSTEIN. 
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_ Pre-Fascist Italy ; The Rise and Fall of the Parliamentary Regime. By 
Marcot HentzE. 400 pp. London. 


Some years ago Senator Croce delivered a remarkable lecture at 
Oxford, on what he called Anti-History. He meant by this the wilfyl 
aim of the Dictatorships to distort and oe all that had taken 

lace before their advent. To reveal the solid achievement carried out 
ve the new era of Fascism, Croce himself wrote a history of Modern 
Italy. 

True, the first fifty years of United Italy resemble much of the dull 
architecture of that period with its grandiose intention, its faulty 
execution, and the frequent use of shoddy materials. There runs 
through the centuries of Italian life a juxtaposition which is much 
closer than in other countries, of the heroic and the vulgar, the noble and — 
the ignoble, and indeed of opposites so interwoven by proximity that it 
is not easy to dissociate their antagonistic elements. Perhaps in the 
years following the Risorgimento the shadows overcast the light, 
perhaps the Italian Chamber reflected more pettiness than evil. But 
rarely in any country, except in those moments of grave crisis when 
unified before a foreign danger, is parliamentary government inspiring. 
The petty log-rolling and compromise almost inseparable from its 
routine functioning are apt to alienate alike the idealist and the adven- 
turer. Even then one may recall the words of Cavour, that the worst 
Chamber is preferable to the best Ante Chamber. The real weakness 
of the Italian Parliament was the weakness of the Italian people, who, 
with inadequate political roots of their own, ended by submitting, out 
of sheer pacifism, to the revolutionary violence of a loud shouting 
minority. si 

Certainly pre-Fascist Italy disappointed many foreign romantics 
who disliked its drabness. It disappointed native enthusiasts, who, 
with a different kind of romanticism, felt frustrated by what they 
regarded as its mediocre achievement. They failed to understand the 
desirability of such mediocrity in a country which only in name has 
been unified. Meanwhile, Italy, plodding along quicker than was 
apparent, déveloped a kind of Cinderella existence almost in spite of its 
government. In Rome, politicians strutted noisily about, or else 
toiled modestly with that inconspicuous simplicity which typifies so 
much of the best of Italy. All this time the real work of the nation 
forged ahead, carried out by the silent toil of peasants and artisans, 
who, as they laboured patiently, paid little heed to their chattering 
politicians. 

In her able and well-documented study Miss Margot Hentze relates 
the rise and fall of the parliamentary régime in pre-Fascist Italy, and 
describes the dreary cae of the. Prinettis and the Zanardellis. She 
shows sympathy for their problems, and only the shrewd Giolitti meets 
‘ with her censure. Indeed, she approves of every Italian politician who 

already in the past put forward das that rarely erred on the side of 


modesty. Did not Bismarck observe that it was a ror Italy should 


have so great an appetite and such poor teeth? Miss Hentze is curiously 
indulgent towards unjustifiable Italian ambitions, and, writing about the 
Peace Conference, repeats without qualification the argument about 
“the large Italian Minorities on the Adriatic . . . resigned without 
protest to Serbia”’ (p. 327). It would be interesting to discover 
where these minorities resided, for Dalmatia is one of the most racially 
unified countries in the world, and Italians there are few and far 
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between. Actually the immense blunder committed by Roman 
diplomacy at the Peace Conference was that, while encouraging the 
blind fury of Nationalist opinion to be unleashed against all their allies, 
it concentrated on an effort to obtain Fiume, which has meeres useless 
to Italy, when a far-sighted policy would have shown itself conciliatory 
in the Adriatic and more insistent in securing Colonial outlets. 

Rightly or wrongly, as Miss Hentze brings out, Italians looked back 
on the war with an injured sense of their own frustration. She might 
have added that the consciousness of their weakness has led them to a 
blind worship of force which made an appeal not only to the unruly 
minority, but to the orderly majority who admire traits which they feel 
are wanting in themselves. This worship of force has since been 
utilised by Mussolini in a deliberate oe unify through hatred a 
nation whose rich gifts could more bountifully be used for nobler pur- 

Nowhere has the exploitation of dissatisfaction as a leverage to 
war been more wilfully pursued than by Fascist Italy, where the most 
fully inclined people in Europe have been artificially inflamed in a 
Tatherate attempt to raise them to war _— The distortion and 
perversion of previously accepted standards and. the fostered hatreds 
against former friends have even to-day hardly penetrated the great 
mass of Italians, whose indifference to such poison, and whose sober 
common sense, are alike the strength and weakness of their country. 
Although the nation preserves its essential sanity in a way which will 
survive these aberrations, the passive indifference of the great majority 
to any control of political action has left the masses submissive and 
obedient to the predatory ambitions of their masters. 

In her interesting and novel study of the intricacies of parliamentary 
politics in Italy, Miss Hentze explains how this happened, and de- 
seribes why the seed planted before the last war was later to grow into 
Fascism. Lrwis EINSTEIN. 





SHORT NOTICES 


THE series of “ Cambridge Studies in English Legal History,” edited 
by Professor Hazeltine, contains several volumes which historians ag 
well as lawyers have regarded as indispensable for the shelves of their 
working libraries. The latest volume in the series, Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, edited by Miss A. J. Robertson (Cambridge University Press, 
1939, 25s.), comes up to standard, and will be welcomed by all working 
on the early period of our history. 

The volume is a collection of one hundred and thirty-five Anglo. 
Saxon Charters, and it includes every kind of deed and record concerned 
with the transaction of legal business, to which are added six post- 
Conquest documents considered of relevant interest. The editor has 
provided good English translations of the texts (a boon which even 
specialists in the period too often find the opposite of a luxury), and ina 

_set of careful annotations and explanatory notes she tackles the difficult 
problems connected with the dating of the documents, discusses the 
legal procedure they illustrate, and collects in handy form the knowledge 
of place-names, biography, and history necessary for a full appreciation 
of the texts. Such material is, of course, primarily the concern of the 
specialist, who will find here many points for argument, and some for 
disagreement, but there is much, too, that is of general interest, and 
anyone studying the ever-growing literature on Anglo-Saxon England 


will derive profit from the numerous illustrations of the social and legal 
life of the period provided in this collection of documents. 


In recent years there has developed a growing interest in the 
penitential literature of the early church, for it has been recognised 
that here may be found not merely information important for the 
ecclesiastical historian, but also a great amount of material valuable 
for the early history of social institutions. For most students, however, 
the difficulty of the subject has been the inaccessibility of the texts. 
Medieval Handbooks of Penance, by J. T. McNeill and H. M. Gamer 
(Columbia University Press, 1938, 24s.) is designed to remove that 
obstacle by supplying, in translation, a comprehensive collection of 
such texts. In a lengthy introduction the editors survey the place of 
the institution of penance in the early church, sketching the stages 
in its rise and sedinn they indicate the origins and nature of the 
penitentials and their relation to folk paganism; and they give 4 
scientific account of the condition of the texts. The collection of 
documents which follows is arranged in sections. These contain 
translations of early Irish and Welsh penitential documents, materials 
from the Anglo-Saxon period, penitentiaries by Irish authors apparentl 
compiled on the continent, pseudonymous and anonymous Frankis 
and Gothic versions belonging to the eighth and ninth centuries, those 
written or authorised by Frankish ecclesiastics, the later versions 
ranging from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, extracts to illus- 
trate penitential elements in medieval public law, and decisions of 

bearing on the subject. The white forms a useful source book 
for the comparative and critical study of these interesting documents. 
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Mr. R. C. Mortimer’s The Origins of Private Penance in the Western 
Church (Clarendon Press, 1939, 10s. 6d.) is a scientific monograph 
concerned with one specific problem in the history of the institution of 

mance. As may be seen from the collection of documents discussed 
above, the administration of public penance in the early church was so 
vigorous and drastic that some critics—notably Saltier—have thought 
that there must also have existed another easier form of penance for 
ordinary sinners. It is Mr. Mortimer’s object to examine the evidence 
for this opinion in the extant materials down to and including the works 
of Gregory the Great. After a well-arranged exposition the author 
finally rejects Saltier’s thesis. His own conclusion is that the modifi- 
cations introduced into the system of public penance are the seeds 
from which the later system of private penance developed. The book 
is a sane, scholarly, and well-argued contribution to the literature of the 
subject. n 


In A Scottish Chronicle known as the Chronicle of Holyrood (Scottish 
History Society, 3rd series, vol. xxx, 1938), Mrs. M. A. Anderson 
has freshly edited the text, and translated the portion after 1065, of 
the chronicle long familiar under the name of the Chronicle of Holyrood, 
though the editor shows that actually only part was written at Holyrood 
and the work probably assumed its present shape at the Cistercian 
abbey of Coupar-Angus, in Perthshire. Dr. A. O. Anderson has 
contributed a palewographical note on the manuscripts, and has co- 
operated in the revision of the text and translation, adding certain 
notes of his own. Like the Chronicle of Melrose, of which the same 
editors produced a facsimile edition some years ago, this is a compilation 
from many sources, by no means all of them Scottish, and is of interest 
on both sides of the border. Of the 256 pages occupied by the printed 
text, the first 107, ending s.a. 734 with the note, “‘ In that year Tatwine 
the archbishop and Bede the doctor ascended to the courts of heaven,” 
derive mainly from Bede. A fresh start is then made with 1065-66, 
and thenceforth to the close of the chronicle proper in 1189 the large 
type which is used to indicate that the text is not following verbally 
any known source is almost continuous. At the end come various 
later additions, notably an account warm with personal experience 
of the attacks made by Bibars, sultan of Egypt, upon Acre and Tyre 
in 1266, and of the counter-offensive by the Military Orders. This, 
which occurs in the Karlsruhe manuscript only, is here printed for the 
first time, though Bouterwek edited that text as long ago as 1863. 

The present edition has been made with most meticulous care. 
The Introduction is full of meat, but its assimilation by the interested 
reader would be easier if he were not so often brought up short by 
parentheses and cross-references. The important discussion of the © 
grounds on which the chronicle is assigned to Coupar-Angus comes on 
pp. 37-8, and it is rather tantalising to be pointed towards that by two 
cross-references before and another after. It may perhaps be suggested 
that the editors are not entirely consistent in their conception of their 
audience as specialist or non-specialist. The translation, presumably, 
is intended for the latter; is it necessary, when printing the Latin 
text for the former, to append such a note as “ Die Mercurit : Wednes- 
day”? Again, while it is stated that “'The abbreviations used need 
no explanation,” an explanation is then given of eight of them, in- 
cluding Ms., manuscript, and pp., pages. 
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Ia Tenure (Receuils de la Société Jean Bodin). This curious 
volume consists of a number of essays relating to tenure in diverse 
places and at many periods. They range from Greece to Japan, and 
from ancient Egypt to modern Morocco. Most of them have a hi 
specialised interest, Two articles are devoted to medieval England : 
the one by M. Joiion des Longrais; the other by Professor Powicke, 
It is the latter which will probably attract most attention. It su 
that in the thirteenth century “ méme dans les Midlands, le cceur de 
|’ Angleterre, les francs tenants constituaient 1’élément le plus important 
et étaient méme presque aussi nombreux que les non iibres tenants,” 
This thesis is well supported by evidence relating to Wotton Underwood 
in Buckinghamshire, and scholars will await with the most lively 
interest its substantiation by testimony derived from wider areas. 
Such a challenging proposition coming from this source demands the 
fullest investigation. - D.C. D. 


Te files of the Star Chamber have enabled Mr. Christopher 
Howard to make an entertaining and instructive little study of Sir 
John Yorke of Nidderdale, 1565-1634 (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1939, 58.). ‘The family fortune came from trade and monastic spoils, 
but its return to the old religion seems due to intermarriage with the 
numerous recusant houses of the neighbourhood. The head of the 
house preserved his estates by occasional conformity, the rest of the 
family being openly Catholic (a compromise made possible, no doubt, 
by the prevailing system of settling land). Sir John’s immediate 
trouble was the performance in his house of a seditious interlude by a 
recusant company (whose repertory included King Lear and Pericles) 
in 1609. He was brought before the Star Chamber, where an un- 
successful attempt was made to link him with the Gunpowder Plot. 
This was merely an incident, however, in the local conflict between 
him and Sir Stephen Procter, upon whose activities Mr. Howard casts 
a good deal of light. Local politics in the Jacobean age, like those of 
the later fifteenth century, were marked by much vindictive litigation. 
The principal differences seem to be that, while the Pastons and their 
contemporaries used the common law courts, it is now the Star 
Chamber which is used, and instead of forcible entry as the commonest 
excuse it is now enclosure. Mr. Howard’s main concern is to illustrate 
the recusancy situation, but his essay leaves the impression that he 
could also tell an excellént story by relating the legal battles between 
these two families in detail. We should learn much from it on law, 

rocedure, practice and especially malpractice, as well as on the matters 
involved (iron production, enclosures and speculation in oe * as 


In Serjeant Surgeon John Knight: Surgeon General 1664-1680 
(William Heinemann, Medical Books, 1939, 10s. 6d.), Mr. E. M. Calvert 
and Colonel R. T. C. Calvert give all the information available about 
Knight. He is not associated with any advance in the knowledge of 
anatomy or in surgery ; and although he attained eminence as a surgeon, 
a was a comparatively humble profession. But in the second 
and third Dutch wars Knight was “ Surgeon General of all the Forces 
in England and Wales’’; the authors’ account of this part of his career 
supplements and is supplemented by an article in the Mariners Mirror, 
xxv. (1939) 806-27, on the Commission for Sick and Wounded of 1664-7. 
Knight’s other activities include the identifying of the supposed bones 
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of Edward V and his brother and the collecting of books and manu- 
scripts, largely on heraldry; he bequeathed the last to Caius College. 

e authors follow Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses in identifying 
Knight, who was apprenticed as a surgeon in 1639, with a man of the 
same name who was ordained priest in 1625; they do not print any 
documents establishing the identifications; Knight the surgeon is 
never described in official documents as a clerk in holy orders. Apart 
from other difficulties it appears extremely unlikely that a clergyman 
in this period (other than a more or less disreputable runaway) could 
have abandoned his orders and taken up another profession; and a 
man who rose to Knight’s oe as a surgeon could scarcely have been 
previously deprived of orders. The name is too common for identity 


.to be assumed; if the identification is to be accepted a clear parallel 


case is desirable. Combination of holy orders with the practice of 
medicine appears to have been possible; but this was not Knight’s case. 
; E. 8. DE B. 





Tue centenary of New Zealand as a British colony has given a 
stimulus to the writing of local history, which had previously not re- 
ceived as much attention as might have been expected. In Such Things 
Were: the Story of Cambridge, New Zealand (Dunedin and Wellington, 
A. H. and A. W. Reed, 1939, 7s. 6d.), Mr. C. W. Vennel has made good 
use of some interesting material. Cambridge is in the heart of the 
Waikato, formerly one of the districts most favoured by the Maori 
and now one of the main centres of the dairy industry in New Zealand. 
The contact of Maori and European forms Mr. Vennel’s main theme, 
and he has brought to the treatment careful research in documents 
and topography, balanced judgment and real literary skill. There is 
one point (at p. 55) where a somewhat hasty condemnation of “ the 
English official mind ’’ might have been corrected by a fuller knowledge 
of the colonial policy of the time, and on p. 159 Sir G. Grey is described 
as Governor when he was in fact Premier. But in general the local 
history is very well related to the general background. The reader’s 
chief regret will be that Mr. Vennel has not seen fit to carry the story 
of European settlement, of which he graphically describes the begin- 
nings, down to recent times. The growth of the dairy industry in the 
Waikato has been described in generalised terms in many books, but it 
would be of real value to have the process traced in a particular district 
by an historian with such an eye for vivid detail as Mr. Vennel. The 
book is well illustrated and has a useful map. 'Th® spice of adventure 
in it should bring it a wide circle of readers in New Zealand, and it 
should appeal to students of New Zealand history eT. “ 


EpvcationaL policy in Australia was for long a matter of political 
and religious controversy. The main outlines of the present State 
systems were fixed in the last twenty or thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. But even the best of the modern serious studies of Australia 
have not been as informative as they might have been on education, 
and no history of education in Australia has yet been written. The 
main reason is, no doubt, that education has been a State and not a 
federal subject. Students of the modern development of the Common- 
wealth will find the Review of Education in Australia, 1938 (Melbourne 
University Press, 1939, 8s. 6d.) mainly descriptive, but none the less 
useful for reference. If they wish to pursue their studies further they will 
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be particularly grateful for its bibliography of Australian educationa] 
reports and studies. They may feel that the book would be even more 
valuable if the authors, Messrs. K. S. Cunningham, G. A. McIntyre and 
W. C. Radford, had treated the historical side somewhat more fully ; 
but perhaps the Australian Council for Educational Research, which 
sponsored the book, may find room for this treatment in a later number 
of this review, which is to be annual, or in a separate volume. 


W. P. M. 


Works on general and European history also received include the 
following :— 

Hutton Webster, History of Civilisation (Boston, Mass., Heath, 
4 dollars 50 cents), another attempt to compass the world in one bulky 
volume, four out of its five sections are devoted to the periods before the 
Renaissance; R. Weill, Phoenicia and Western Asia to the Macedonian 
Conquest, translated by Ernest F. Row (Harrap, 6s.) adds'to the very 
few works in English on the subject; H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the British Museum, volume tv (British Museum, £5), is as 
sumptuously produced as previous volumes; 8. W. Boggs, International 
Boundaries (New York, Columbia University Press; Milford, 22s.), is 
a valuable study of boundary functions and problems by the Geographer 
of the United States Department of State; A.M. Gibson has edited for 
students an abbreviated text of Bismarck’s Gedanken und Erinnerungen 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.), with notes in English; at the 
other extreme is a brief study in German by C. Bekker of Marz’ 
philosophische Entwicklung, sein Verhaltnis zu Hegel (Zurich, Oprecht) ; 
D. Werner, History of the Red Cross told to boys and girls is a 
translation published for the International Red Cross Committee 
(Cassell, 3s. 6d.). 


WE have received the following monographs on American history :— 
P. Miller, The New England Mind : the Seventeenth Century (Macmillan, 
19s.), a topical analysis of various leading ideas with extensive quota- 
tions; D. R. Fox, Yankees and Yorkers (New University Press; Mil- 
ford), a series of lectures on the struggle for control of the North in 
colonial days and subsequently ; D. L Kemmerer, Path to Freedom : 
the Struggle for Self-Government in Colonial New Jersey, 1703-1776 
(Princeton University Press; Milford, 22s. 6d.), the third volume of a 
co-operative history of New Jersey; A. B. Darling, Our Rising Empire, 
1763-1803 (New Haven, Yale University Press; Milford, 30s.), which 
traces how Americans gradually turned away from Europe and built 
a new civilisation in the West; F. 8S. Childs, French Refugee Life in the 
United States, 1790-1800 (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press ; 
Milford, 18s, 6d.), another interesting publication of the Institut 
Frangais de Washington—though many of the refugees settled per- 
manently in the United States, ‘‘ whole boatloads ’’ went back to France 
after the passage of the Alien and Sedition Acts; D. C. Miner, The 
Fight for the Panama Route (New York, Columbia University Press; 
Milford, 26s. 6d.), a vivid account, of the political struggle over the 
canal projects in Central America ; T'he Correspondence between Benjamin 
Harrison and J. G. Blaine, 1882-93, edited by A. T. Volwiler (Phila- 
delphia, American Philosophical Society, 3 dollars 50 cents), which 
throws new light on American politics and diplomacy, including the 
Bering Sea Dispute with Great Britain and the Baltimore Incident in 
Chile. In T'he Handbook of Latin America Studies, 1938 (Cambridge, 
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Mass., Harvard University Press, American Council of Learned 
Societies; Milford, 22s. 6d.) more space for actual bibliography has 
. been made by drastically reducing the number of special articles; 

Concerning Latin American Culture, edited by C. C. Griffin (New York, 
Columbia University Press; Milford, 13s. 6d.) contains papers by 
experts on Spanish, Portuguese and Native Indian influences; W. S. 
Robertson, France and Latin-American Independence (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press; Milford, 3 dollars 50 cents) fills a 
serious gap. 


Tue fourth edition of Dr. G. P. Gooch’s well-known Recent 
Revelations of European Diplomacy (Longmans, 10s.) deals, like its 
predecessors, with publications subsequent to the outbreak of war in 
1914 and illustrating the period from William II’s accession in 1888 to 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. It is about double the length of the 
. third edition, which dealt with publications up to 1929, and a good 

- deal of the original material has been condensed or omitted altogether. 
Publications of official documents have been particularly extensive 
since 1929. Before that date the great German series of official 
documents on the origins of the war had been completed in 52 volumes, 
but comparatively little had come from the archives of the former 
Allied powers, although publication of the British series (1898-1914) 
had commenced. The latter has now been completed, twenty-nine 
volumes of the French series (1871-1914) have spunea’ and a number 
of volumes have also appeared in the equivalent Russian series, which 
supplements the selective publication in the Krasny Archiv. Further 
German material has been added, such as the useful Deutsche 
Gesandtschaftsberichte zum Kriegsausbruch 1914; in 1930 eight massive 
volumes of Austrian documents dealing with the years 1908-14 were 

ublished. We have also had the private papers or reminiscences of 
Billow, Bogitschevich, Valentini, Beyens, Monts, Friedrich Rosen, 


Theodor Wolff and Silvio Crespi, Sopenves c’ Bompard, Paul Cambon 


and Lord Carnock, Rogge’s Friedrich von Holstein, volumes for the war 
years of R. S. Baker’s official life of Woodrow Wilson, the later volumes 
of Poincaré’s memoirs, Lloyd George’s writings on the peace treaties, 
andsoon. Even now our information is not complete; there has been 
no systematic publication of official documents by Italy, Japan, Serbia 
or the other Balkan states, and neither the British, nch, Austrian 
nor Russian series covers the whole of the period 1888 to 1914. The 
apologia of Berchtold is said to be far advanced, but has not yet ap- 
peared, and the private papers and personal explanations of a good 
many other statesmen are not yet available. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to believe that the future can seriously modify Dr. Gooch’s general 
conclusions (chap. x), which are indeed substantially the same as those 
of the 1930 edition. The work is, in his own words, a causerie rather 
than a bibliography ; but the analysis of some 500 works is as objective 
and systematic as ever, and both the general reader and the specialist 
will find in the skilful balancing of personal testimonies an illuminating 
introduction to the study of 1914-war origins. W. N. M. 


THERE is little that is original in Mr. John Mackintosh’s book, The 
Paths that Led to War: Europe 1919-30 (Blackie, 1940, 364 pp.), and 
he brings out little that is not common property to every studént of 
the are but he has none the less written an excellent compendium 
of the history of the last twenty years in Europe. The facts are 
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presented with moderation and nearly always with fairness, though 
certain opinions expressed.are controversial. Thus he accepts without 
question the Italian view that at the Peace Conference the Allies treated 
Italy “ scurvily ” (p. 90), although no other country realised so fully 
not only her legitimate ambitions but some that were much less legiti- 
mate. Again, discussing the Occupation of the Rhineland as a viola. 
tion of Locarno, the writer states that “‘ France hesitated and finally 
made no move” (p. 252), which is true, but misleading, when no 
allusion is made to the undoubted British responsibility for the French 
failure to act. As a rule, however, Mr. Mackintosh refrains from ex- 
pressing any other than commonly accepted opinions. 
Stating the facts with considerable objectivity, this book, like others 
of its kind, hardly conveys a sufficient impression of Europe — 
to its doom, or of the growing conflict between the Fascist Powers an 
the irresolute democracies, divided by conflicting interests, weakened 
by their wish to temporise, and neither willing to surrender nor prepare 
adequately for the struggle that confronted them. His chapters are 
almost wituniined, each one treated by itself and, perhaps, with 
insufficient relation‘to the whole. For Abyssinia, Spam and Austria 
roved in their different ways to be manifestations of Fascist policies. 
Waenaver in the remote future the real history of this period comes to 
be written, it will present scattered events in their real light almost as 
pieces craftily moved by master hands who succeeded in weakening 
the Western democracies before procéeding further towards their 
destructive goal. : L, E. 


Vou. oxxxvm (1934) of the British and Foreign State Papers 
(H.M.S.O., £1 12s. 6d.) is, like its predecessors in the series, primarily a 
work of reference of a very specialised character.. Even the more 
industrious students of international affairs will not wish to devote 
much time to perusing the text of “a Convention between Czecho- 
slovakia and Monaco respecting Extradition and Judicial Assistance in 
Criminal Matters,’”’ which was concluded in December 1934, and which 
fills eleven pages in this volume. Many of the 949 pages are occupied 
with texts of a similar character. The teacher of history and the 
*“* general reader ’’ will, however, find here a number of documents of 
more general interest. 1934 was a year of comparative quiescence in 
international affairs, but it included many transactions which were of 
importance for the future. The volume reprints the texts of the 
documents constituting the German—Polish: pact (the “ declaration of 
Non-aggression and Understanding ’’ of 26 Janu 1934), and the 
Balkan pact between Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia, signed 
at Athens on 9 February 1934 (pp. 495-502). It reprints also the 1934 
correspondence between the British and United States governments 
concerning the British war debts, containing a statement of the British 
case (pp. 201-7) less well known than that of the British note of 1 
December 1932 (vol. cxxxv1). Inasympathetic reply on 12 June 1934, 
Mr. Cordell Hull said that his government was “ sensible of the elements 
of the situation set forth by His Majesty’s Government, the heavy war 
expenditures undertaken in its own behalf and in behalf of its Allies, the 
burden of taxation that has been borne by the British people, and the 
transfer difficulties that under certain circumstances may arise in the 
foreign exchanges,” but added that the situation necessarily called for 
“ the initiation of proposals by the debtor and not by the creditor.”” He 
added that the possibility of payment in kind had not been explored ; 
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after a further British note pointing out that this method involved 
the same difficulties as payment in cash the negotiations virtually 
lapsed. Among other documents of general interest are the texts of 
the Act of Congress ae for the eventual independence of the 
Phillipine Islands and for the adoption of a constitution (p. 690) ; 
the Franco—Soviet commercial agreements of 11 January 1934 (p. 851) ; 
the Czech—Polish convention of commerce and navigation, signed on 
10 February 1934 (p. 887); and the Rome Protocols of March 1934 
(p. 291). W. N. M. 


Tus Annual Register for 1939 (Longmans, 30s. net), so far as its 
principal sections are concerned, has its revenge for the criticism its 
predecessor for 1938 encountered on the ground of its sombre tone 
with regard to the international situation; and the justification has 
been accentuated by subsequent events which lie outside the scope of 
the present volume. The “ peace with honour ’”’ at Munich has been 
followed by war with disaster, qualified by the accession to power, 
with general acclamation, of the principal critic of the former policy. 
But the conversion was reluctant, and it was still being proclaimed 
that “Germany had missed the bus”’ on the eve of the German 
conquest of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and tht collapse 
of France. The most revealing passage in this survey of 1939 comes 
from a report of Stalin’s speech (p. 212) on 19 August, while British 
and French were competing with Germany for Russian favour. “ It 
is obvious,” he said, ‘ that before England and France make a move 
Poland will be destroyed. In this case Germany concedes to us 
Western Ukraine, including the Ukrainian portion of Galicia, and White 
Russia. Hitler agrees to us having a free hand in the three Baltic 
States, and he will raise no objection to the return of Bessarabia. He 
is also prepared to recognise Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary as our 
sphere of interest.” 

All these conditions have been fulfilled, except the last; and the 
collapse of France was responsible for the German—Hungarian-Italian 
démarche which has violated that condition and produced the recent 
friction with Russia. Another illuminating passage is the declaration 
of the German governor-general of Poland to a congress of “ jurists ” 
that “the law of war is the legal principle of the new World order, 
which will be created by the might of German arms.” The obituary of 
“eminent persons ”’ contains at least one (p. 440) without the remotest 
claim to any distinction; and, on the other hand, omits a real ground 
of distinction when it describes R. L. Poole (p. 466) as “for a time 
assistant editor, under Bishop Creighton, of the Historical Review ”’ 
[sic]. Poole was assistant editor from the start in 1885 under 
Creighton, but never while Creighton was bishop; from 1891 to 1901 
he was assistant to S. R. Gardiner, and for twenty years (1901-20) 
editor in chief. The English Historical Review owes more to his 35 
years’ service than to any one else. 


We have also received the following publications of societies : 
Camden Miscellany, vol. xvi (Royal Historical ore Camden 
y. 


3rd _ series, vol. Lxtv), which contains three texts—‘ Chapter 
Ordinances and Visitation Records, 1241-1515,” edited by Seiriol J. A. 
Evans, “ Mr. Harrie Cavendish His Journey to and from Constanti- 
nople, 1589, by Fox his Servant,” edited by A. C. Wood, “ Sir John 
Eliot and the Vice-Admiralty of Devon,” edited by H. Hulme; the 
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Scottish History Society has also published another Miscellany 
(Publications, 3rd series, vol. xxxm1), which includes the text of the 
“‘ Bagimond’s Roll,” edited by Annie I. Dunlop, and some new letters © 
of Lauderdale, edited by H. M. Paton; the same society has now ~ 
issued the concluding volume of Sir Archibald Johnston of Wariston’s — 
. Diary, vol. ut (Publications, 3rd series, vol. xxxIv), edited by J. D, 
Ogilvie; besides its Transactions, Session 1939, the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion has issued I. C. Peate’s The Welsh House 
(Y Cymmrodor, vol. xivi), an account of the development of various 
types based on a field survey; and the newly-formed Caernarvonshire 
Historical Society has courageously issued the first two volumes of 
its Transactions, 1939 and 1940; another new venture is the Archives © 
Year Book for South African History, parts 1 and 2 (Cape Town, © 
Archives of South Africa, Cape Times, 12s. 6d. each), the first publi- ~ 
cation of its kind in South Africa, with articles in English, Afrikaans 
and High Dutch; the latest volume of the Public Archives of Canada 
is The Oakes Collection (Ottawa, Patenaude) which contains new docu- 
ments by Lahontan on Canada and Newfoundland in the seventeenth 
century, edited by Gustave Lanctot. 


CorRIGENDA. SEPTEMBER No. 


p. 159, 1. 15, for Miss E. A. Haworth read Mre. 
p. 159. 1. 31, for Mrs. Ryland’s read Rylands’. 








